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We call the special attention of our readers 
this week to the first of two articles on the 
Liquor Oligarchy, by the Rev James Brand, 
The facts which he statesare certainly very 
significant, and the indictment is a power- 
ful one. No monopoly threatens half the 
danger to the comwonwealth that is threat- 
ened by the Liquor Oligarchy, which is vigi- 
lant, aggressive, unscru pulous, and united. 
Read and ponder. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


General Gordon’s mission to the Soudan continues 
to be the center of interest in England, where the 
appointment is universally commended, although it 
is said in many circles that the appointment has been 
made too late, and that General Gordon’s powers are 
not sufficiently ample to cover the situation. The new 
commander left Cairo Sunday evening for Khartoum, 
and will soon be on the ground face to face with one of 
the most difficult problems with which he has been 
called to deal. In an interview with a representative 
of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” General Gordon ex- 
presses himself with great fullness and frankness on 
the situation. He holds that the Eastern Soudan is in- 
dispensable to Egypt, and that it would cost more to 


abandon it than to retain it. He thinks the danger 
of any movement from the False Prophet northward 
very slight, but that great danger is possible through 
the influence that the spectacle of a successful Mo- 
hammedan power close on the frontier of English 
authority would exercise throughout the East. The 
success of the False Prophet has already excited wide 
fermentation in Arabia and Syria; placards have 
been posted in the streets of Damascus calling upon 
the population to rise and drive out the Turks. If 
the whole of the Eastern Soudan were surrendered to 
the False Prophet the Arab tribes on both sides of the 
Red Sea would take fire and the whole Eastern ques- 
tion in its broadest aspect be reopened. The danger, 
therefore, rises, not from the military power of the 
Prophet, but from the contagious enthusiasm which 
his success would send throughout the East. There 
are six thousand men in Khartoum, and garrisons in 
several other places ; they cannot be left to the fate 
of massacre which hangs over them, neither can they 
be withdrawn; the hundreds of miles of desert 
travel could not be provided for in the emergency of 
a retreat. Either Khartoum must be surrendered 
absolutely to the False Prophet or it must be defended. 
General Gordon thinks there will be no great diffi- 
culty in conducting such a defense ; the element of 
disintegration is continually at work in the army of 
the Prophet, and real danger will only come when 
there is an appearance of panic on the part of the 
English. 


General Gordon thinks that the rise of the Soudan- 
ese is not religious but political, due to the abomina- 
tions of Turkish rule. The Turks, the Circassians, 
and the Bashi-Bazouks have plundered and oppressed 
the Soudanese beyond all endurance, and nobody 
who knows the condition of the people would for a 
momont deny their right to rebel; their cries for re- 
dress have remained unheeded at Cairo, and, in de- 
spair, they have had recourse to the only method by 
which they could make their wrongs known. The 
false prophet personifies popular discontent and de- 
spair. During the three years in which General Gor- 
don governed the Soudan he held in check the ruth- 
less oppressions of the Turks and Circassians ; gave 
the people an orderly and methodical government ; 
accustomed them to security of life and property, 
and found them extremely docile and grateful ; as 
soon as he left all the horrors of the old system of 
plunder and murder were revived, and by contrast 
with the good government they had enjoyed the Sou- 
danese were driven to despair. What is needed both 
in the Soudan and in Egypt is to begin at the bottom 
and ameliorate the conditions of popular life ; reduce 
the rents which the people are obliged to pay, rescue 
them from the usurers, retrench government expend- 
itures, weed out nine-tenths of the European em- 
ployees, put the army ona basis of thorough-going 
efficiency, and then trust to the influence, benefits, 
and example of a good government to educate the 
people out of their present condition. 


The next session of the English Parliament, which 
will convene the first week in February, promises to 
be a more important and fruitful one in the matter 
of legislation than any recent session. The [Irish 
difficulty, which for several years has overshadowed 
all other questions and absorbed the time of Parlia- 
ment to such an extent that other questions have 
been neglected, is for the present at least out of 
the way. The leading measure of the session will 
undoubtedly be the extension of the franchise; a 
measure which the Liberals are pledged to carry 
through, and of which it is understood the Cabinet 
are engaged in settling the details. The Irish fran- 
chise will undoubtedly be assimilated to that of Eng- 
land, and the purely property qualifications which 
now exist in so many English counties will be 


swept away, the purpose being to put the suffrage on 
a national basis identical throughout Great Britain. 


The extraordinary paralysis of political interest and 
inactivity among the Italians has been still more 
strikingly brought out by the results of the recent 
supplementary election. It will be remembered that 
these elections were held under a new law which 
greatly extended the suffrage and increased the 
number of voters ; heretofore the proportion of elec- 
tors who had made use of the privilege of the fran- 
chise had been discouragingly small, but it was 
hoped that the agitation which preceded the exten- 
sion of the right of franchise, and the stimulus 
which the adoption of the new law would give, would 
bring to the polls an increased number of those who 
were entitled to go there ; but the result has falsified 
all the anticipations, and shows that Italy is still far 
from being in a condition to govern herself. Under the 
old system one-third of the electors voted ; under the 
new system, with a still larger number of voters, 
even that small average has been considerably dimin- 
ished. In the city of bologna, for example, the elec- 
tion failed in four sections because the voters were not 
sufficiently interested to exercise the voting privilege ; 
and this in a district which is supposed to be strongly 
liberal in its tendencies. This state of affairs the 
Evening Post well interprets as indicating either that 
the form of government, or its general attitude to- 
ward the population, inspires no confidence in the 
voting classes, or that those classes are indifferent as 
to the manner in which the country is governed ; in 
either alternative the situation is abnormal and per- 
ilous. 

The neuen for the terrible ‘mei of the 
wreck of the ‘‘ City of Columbus” can only be deter- 
mined, if at all, by an official investigation. The 
story that the man at the wheel tied the wheel, and 
went to the smoke-stack to get warm, appears to be 
not only a pure but a very absurd invention, since 
the pilot-house itself was well warmed. The quarter- 
master at the wheel has, presumptively, no responsi- 
bility whatever for the disaster. lt was his business 
simply to obey orders ; the wheelman is not presumed 
to be a pilot, or to know anything about the coast, or 
to have any responsibility except to keep to the course 
given to him by the officer in charge. The second 
mate, who was in charge, is, perhaps fortunately for 
himself, dead. The surmise that he was ambitious to 
make a quick passage, and ran near to the shore for 
that purpose, is not improbable ; but a defenseless 
man, silenced by death, ought not to be condemned 
on a surmise. The captain is reported as saying that 
before he went below he ordered the second mate to 
change her course at a certain point, and that he 
thinks this was not done. Whether it was or not the 
quartermaster should know, and he is among the 
survivors. The captain cannot be blamed for turn- 
ing in. He had been on deck since three o’clock— 
ten consecutive hours—and probably busy in prepar- 
ing to sail four or five hours before that ; the course 
was a plain one; the night was clear; and if the 
officer in charge was competent there was no reason 
why he should not have been trusted with the charge 
of the vessel. There are, however, reasons for be- 
lieving that he was keeping, even before he retired, 
@ course perilously near the shore. If the second 
mate was not competent, the responsibility rests with 
the steamship compauy. The probability is that both 
the captain and his subordinate purposely hugged 
the shore, partly to get a smoother sea, partly to get a 
shorter course, and that either one or both of them 
failed to make sufficient allowance for the currents, 
which are very strong at this point in certain states 
of the tide. That the ship took a very great risk for 
a very small advantage is certain ; whether the cap- 
tain or his mate is responsible for doing so can prob- 
ably never be determined with certainty. 


The temperance question presents itself this week 
in three aspects. In the New York Assembly a Pro- 
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hibitory Amendment to the Constitution has been in- 
troduced. For adoption it must be passed by two 
Legislatures and then submitted to the people for 
approval. In our judgment a high license law, 
with a limitation on the number of licenses that can 
be granted to a given population, or even a high tax 
law, as in Ohio, would be more effectual in this State 
than a prohibitory law; the latter could not be en- 
forced in any of the large cities. Norcan the Legisla- 
ture relieve themselves of all responsibility by pass- 
ing the Amendment and leaving the question to the 
people. The people have wisely guarded against the 
blunders of popular impulse by providing that no 
amendment shall be submitted to them until it has been 
both debated and approved by two successive Legisla- 
tures.—In Illinois a former clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has, for a consideration paid him by the 
liquor dealers, hunted through the legislative records 
and discovered irregularities, analogous to those which 
overthrew the Constitutional amendment in Iowa, 
sufficient in his judgment to make wholly invalid the 
Harper high license law of that State, which the 
liquor interest is fighting quite as determinedly as it 
has ever fought prohibition.——In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Judge Tracy assures the liquor dealers that the law 
against selling to minors under fourteen years of age 
does not prevent selling to them when sent by the 
parent. This interpretation would practically nullify 
the prohibition ; it is against the current interpreta- 
tion in New York City, and we believe in other sec- 
tions of the State ; it requires some rather special 
pleading to reconcile it with a recorded decision of 
the Supreme Court ; and it is equally difficult to rec- 
oncile with a provision of the law prohibiting the ad- 
mission of a minor under fourteen to a liquor saloon 
unless accompanied by his parent or guardian, and 
with an Amendment passed in 1877 striking out a 
provision allowing the sale to be made to the minor 
with the consent of the parent or guardian. The 
question is one on which able lawyers differ ; Hon. 
John C. Perry, Counsel of the Board of Excise, hav- 
ing given an opinion directly contrary to ex-Judge 
Tracy’s—an opinion which is certainly much better 
common sense, though that does not prove that it is 
better law. 


The acquittal of Nutt is a palpable failure of justice ; 
his conviction and execution would have been a more 
monstrous failure of justice. And in the present con- 
dition of our laws, this was the alternative. Dukes 
killed the elder Nutt, without provocation; the 
jury acquitted him by one of those utterly un- 
accountable freaks for which juries are famous. 
Then the younger Nutt took the law into his own 
hands and shot down his father’s murderer on the 
street ; and now he has been acquitted on the ground 
of emotional insanity. The verdict can be defended 
only on the ground that anger is a short madness ; 
but a commonwealth which had let Dukes go free 
and had hung Nutt would have been guilty of a dou- 
blecrime. Two wrongs, however, do not make aright; 
and it was the plain duty of the jury to have con- 
victed, and left on the Governor the responsibility of 
remitting or modifying the sentence. The Christian 
Union, as our readers can bear witness, rarely criti- 
cises the verdict of a jury or the decision of a court ; 
the newspaper is not a court of appeal. But the 
tendency of modern juries to acquit wherever there 
has been a provocation for the homicide, and the 
tendeney of newspapers to applaud the acquittal, 
are tendency toward barbarism. In truth, our law 
ought to be changed ; the accused in such cases ought 
to have a right to plead great provocation and the 
jury to take itinto consideration, if not indetermining 
their verdict, at least in recommending a mitigation 
of the severity of the sentence. Whatever may be 
said in favor of capital punishment, not all murderers 
ought to be hung ; juries recognize grades in crime 
which the law does not recognize ; and in such cases 
they find it easier to justify an acquittal on a false 
defense, or on none at all, than a conviction and a 
death sentence for a palliated crime. 


It is never easy for one to state accurately a belief 
with which he has no intellectual sympathy. We are 
assured on very good authority that the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton in his Sunday afternoon lectures on the Bi- 
ble did not deny to Genesis an historical character. 
The first half he regards as a collection of primeval 
poems, breathed through with the peculiar ethical 
and religious spirit of the Hebrews ; that is, with the 
Spirit of God as manifested in the Hebrew poets and 
prophets. The second half of Genesis he regards as 
a selection from the popular traditions made by late 
historians, principally for the purposes of edifieation. 


These traditions, he believes, embody substantial me- 

morials of actnal men; but in the form of popular 
traditions clothed often with a drapery of legend. , 

These historic traditions and legends he also be- | 
lieves to be characterized by the same religious spirit 
which characterizes the primeval poems. He would 
distinguish them from the Sagas of the Northmen, if 
we. understand him aright, by this religious spirit, 
not by any literary or historic character. Webster 
defines a Saga asa ‘‘ Northern European popular his- 
torical or religious tale of olden time.” In charac- 
terizing Genesis as a book of Sagas, Mr. Newton does 
not deny to it a certain quasi historical character, 
while he does not attribute to it the historical verity 
and substantiality which both Jewish and Christian 
scholarship have usually—in our judgment on good 
and sufficient grounds—attributed to it. This state- 
ment of Mr. Newton’s views, which we make in our 
own language but on what we regard as adequate 
authority, may perhaps be due both to Mr. Newton 
and to our readers; it is certainly due, if, as a cor- 
respondent seems to think, the editorial entitled 
‘‘ Not a book of Sagas” implied that Mr. Newton de- 
nied any historical basis for the book of Genesis. 


The ‘‘ Presbyterian Review,” in its current number, 


contains a note by Dr. A. A. Hodge, Professor of 


Theology in Princeton Seminary, upon the trial of 
the Rev. J. W. White before the Huntington Presby- 
tery. In general Dr. Hodge justifies the course of 
the Presbytery, and, as he might reasonably be 
expected to do, supports their theological opinions ; 
but it is noticeable that he makes an exception in the 
matter of imputation ; he says, ‘‘ This was a mistake ; 
for however true the fact charged it is not indictable 
in the Presbyterian church under the implicit condi- 
tions of the Reunion Covenant.” Dr. Hodge, there- 
ore recognizes the fact that there are some theo- 
logical opinions that are not indictable under the 
Reunion Covenant. It isa little singular that he 
should not have extended this intelligent apprecia- 
tion to matters respecting the atonement as well as 
to this single point of the imputation of Adam’s sin. 
The main difficulty in Mr. White's case was that with 
a strong love of liberty, and with a clear distinction 
between what the law demands and what some think 
will satisfy it, he is, nevertheless, mystical, not to 
say hazy, in his statement of belief. Practically he 
holds the New School theology, but he has neglected 
to formulate it in such a way that he could be sup- 
ported by the combined force of the New School men 
of the denomination. | 


The Senate has referred the matter of retaliatory leg- 
islation, touching the exclusion of American pork from 
Germany and France, to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and there let us hope it will rest indefinitely. 
——tThe House of Representatives is in the midst of 
another exciting debate on the Fitz-John Porter Re- 
lief Bill. This bill promises to take its place with those 
famous claim bills which have sometimes survived 
the oldest members of both Houses.——The death of 
Dr. Lasker has called forth many tributes in Europe,es- 
pecially inGermany; where his services,though unsuc- 
cessful, find a warm appreciation.——A tremendous 
gale swept over England last Saturday, doing immense 
damage in many cities in the way of unroofing pri- 
vate and public buildings ; along the coast at some 
points the sea was dangerously high, and in many 
parts of the country rivers overflowed their banks, 
flooded the highways, and suspended railway traffic. 
The same storm passed over Paris, severing railway 


and telegraphic communications in all directions, | 


demolishing windows and lamps, uprooting trees, 
and hurling chimneys into the streets, injuring a 
large number of persons.——The United States heads 
the list of awards at the London Fisheries exhibition, 
receiving 49 out of 183 gold medals, 47 out of 271 
silver medals, 29 out of 199 bronze gold medals, and 
24 out of 89 diplomas of honor; the total number 
equaling more than one-fifth of the number of 
awards..———The Court of Appeals in this State is 
so overburdened with work that a large number of 
cases on the calendar of 1883 still remain undisposed 
of. The question of relief is exciting considerable 
interest among lawyers, and various suggestions have 
been made.—— Matters in Tonquin remain in statu 
quo, the attack on Bac Nib has not been made, and 
the disposition to move slowly seems to be shared by 
both governments.——Mr. Henry George continues 
his lectures throughout England, but appears to be 
making the serious mistake of spending a great deal 
of his time in criticising the public policy of the 
United States instead of agitating the abuses of the 
English land system.—--London is enjoying an unu- 


sual sensation caused by the prosecution of fifty-two 
noblemen, members of a city club, who are charged 
with gambling.——The question of trying foreigners 
before native tribunals in India, which has excited 
such a heated discussion among the foreign element, 
has been settled by the legislative council of Calcutta 
by the adoption of what is known asthe Ibert bill, 


so amended as to give every European prisoner the 


option of a trial before native or European magis- 
trates. 


A NEEDLESS ALARM. 


HERE is a conspiracy on foot to unsex woman. 

She is to be driven out of the family; to be 
compelled to abandon her husband and children ; 
to be forced to take up with all the burdensome du- 
ties of life, from porter and policeman to senator 
and chief-justice. The immediate cause of alarm is 
the application of Mrs. Mary A. Muller—of whose. 
case we have heretofore given some account—for a 
steamboat license on the Mississippi River. She has 
for some years lived with her husband on the river, 
and during his later years has performed his duties. 


| She is thoroughly familiar with the windings and 


turnings of the Mississippi, and as familiar with its 
snags and sandbars as one can be with constantly 
shifting dangers. It is not a question whether it is 
best for women generally to take up the duties of 
river pilotage, nor whether this particular woman 
shall be counseled to take them up. The only ques- 
tion is whether she who has for some years performed 
them for her husband, and in his name, shall be rec- 
ognized as performing them, and allowed by the law 
to do so. Of her competency to pilot there is no 
question. She has passed creditably and satisfacto- 
rily the necessary examination. The application is 
indorsed by the local authorities. It is an unusual 
application ; for women as a class do not aspire to 
the position of river pilots. The question whether it 
may lawfully be granted has been referred to Mr. 
Raynor, the Solicitor of the Treasury Department. 
His published opinion is a curiosity in legal litera- 
ture. He replies that there is nothing in the law to 
prevent her from receiving a license, but it is against 
the constitution, not of the State, nor of the United 
States, but—of woman. If she should be permitted 
to take out a license to perform the duties for which 
she is so well equipped, woman would be unsexed, 
and Christian civilization would go to pieces. By 
what a slender thread is Christian civilization bound 
together! We would not have thought it. . 

This curious essay on the ‘‘sphere of woman ™ is 
too long for reproduction here. We reproduce an 
extract : 

I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the ndeney of the 
most striking ‘‘isms’’ of our time isto unsex woman. Itis with 
regret I discover that the tendency is a growing one to demand 
(and it may be secure at no distant day) “‘ rights,’”’ as they 
are called, for women which the most modest and retiring 
of their sex must regard as ‘‘ burdens heavy to be borne.”’ 
When the day arrives that law and public opinion demand 
for women the engagement in any such pursuit of life, then 
the relation between the sexes will lose all its unselfish de- 
votion, and vows plighted at the altar will have no more so- 
lemnity than a contract to furnish so many gallons of whisky 
or so many bushels of beans. Al] the accounts concur in 
describing the lady whe makes this application as one of 
high character, business qualifications, and highest worth. 
But in the application of what is with me a principle, the 
higher the character and worth the greater my difficulty in 
asking that the license asked for to command a Mississippi 
steamer be granted. 

We are left in some perplexity by this defense of 
the constitution of woman. What sort of employ- 
ments unsex woman? She is not unsexed by living 
the tragic song of the shirt day after day in her 
garret, nor by standing on her feet from morning 
till night behind the counter, in a busy bustling 
crowd, and.for a miserable pittance ; nor by teaching 

a district school, and maintaining her authority by 
her muscular powers over the rude and the lawless ; 
nor by singing in the opera, or acting in the theater 
in public performances. Is she only unsexed by 
those industries which pay a fair remuneration ? 

A state of society in which women served generally 
as pilots would be as anomalous as one in which - 
men served personally as housemaids. But there is no 
more reason for prohibiting an exceptional woman | 
from piloting a steamboat than for prohibiting an ex- 
ceptional man from serving asa steward. The oneis 
not more destructive to womanhood than the other 
to manhood. There is no more danger of unsexing 
woman than of unsexing man. There is not as 
much danger that the one will become masculine as 
that the other will become effeminate. It is, indeed, 
high time for an essay on “‘the sphere of man,” by 
way of variety. If a woman wants to preach and 
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can find a congregation which wants to hear her, or 
to practice medicine and can find patients, or to 
practice law and can find clients, or to pilot and 
can find a steamboat, there is no reason why the 
law should prohibit it. Nature can take care of her- 
self. A social law which drives her from the lecture 
platform, and applauds her on the stage ; a State 
law which refuses- her a diploma to practice in the 
sick room and imprisons her with a needle in the 
garret ; a political administration which did not 
- commission her as a teacher till the supply of men 
gave out, and now pays her half wages for doing the 
man’s work ; these things ought to make every mas- 
culine cheek tingle with shame, and would, were we 
not used to it. God, in giving ability, gave the 
right'to use it. Whatever any one of his creatures 
has the capacity to do he has the God-given right to 
do. Nature knows no other law than this. 

. History effectually refutes the fears of the panic- 
stricken lest liberty should degrade woman and de- 
stroy her delicacy and refinement. The larger the 
liberty the finer has been the fiber of her being. In 
India she is denied all industry; even household 
duties are performed by eunuchs ; and she is hidden 
behind an impenetrable veil in the street, and in the 
impenetrable harem in the house. In France and 
Germany she is permitted to carry on trade, and to 
study art, literature, science, and medieine, on equal 
terms with men. In England, university privileges 
are haltingly accorded to her, and she even votes in 
local elections. In the United States, nearly all 
vocations are open, or are opening to her, and in 
England and the United States, where her freedom is 
the greatest, she is held in the highest reverence, and 
most deserves it. The progress teward liberty in the 
lands where she is freest has been accompanied by a 
corresponding elevation of character. To-day, as 
never before in the world, in the United States as 
nowhere else in the world, womanhood, wifehood, 
and motherhood are seen in their highest and best 
estate. ‘The increase of luxury in our great cities 
has done something to impair womanhood, but more 
to enervate manhood; and in that land where the 
greatest number of doors to remunerative industry 
and independent livelihood are thrown open to woman 
the homes are the purest and most cultured, and the 
mothers approximate most nearly the ideal of a 
divine motherhood. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 


HE annual reports of the Life Insurance Com- 

panies in England and in this country speak 
well for the financial prosperity and the economic 
habits of both communities. According to the 
‘Review ” of London, the ‘‘Gresham” takes the 
lead among the British companies, having made new 
assurances on life to the extent of £2,138,299; about 
ten and a half million dollars. Next comes the 
‘¢ Standard,” with new assurances for the sum of 
about seven million dollars; following which is the 
‘* Scottish Widows’ Fund ” whose assurances amount 
to, in round numbers, a little short of six million dol- 
lars. Our own companies have very greatly exceeded 
even this business, large as it appears. The policies 
issued by one New York company amount to nearly 
eighty millions; of another to nearly fifty millions ; 
of a third, to thirty-seven and a half millions during 
the past year. 

' These facts indicate not only a general prosperity in 
the community, but also an increase of faith in life 
insurance, and an increase in the habit of economy. 
Professor Bonamy Price, of Oxford, on his visit to 
this country some years ago, said that the Americans 
knew how to make money, but not how to save it. 
The figures given above indicate that the habit of 
saving is increasing ; and in our judgment there is 
no better way either to develop the habit or invest the 
savings, up to a certain amount, than that afforded by 
life insurance, He whose life is insured for a sum whose 
annual premiums are within his means puts himself 
under bonds to lay by a little every year. He may 
put a proportion of his earnings into the savings 
bank ; he must put a proportion of his earnings 
into the insurance company, under a pretty heavy 
penalty. Though his savings are not immediately 
available, since he cannot draw them out and 
spend them, this has its advantageous side; 


for he cannot be tempted to risk them in a vent- 
uresome speculation, the besetting temptation of 
- most Americans who have a few dollars laid by for 
future needs. On the other hand, in case of that 
most serious of all exigencies, the death of the hus- 

band and father, some provision is at once available | 


for those who were dependent upon him; and hope- 
less poverty is not added to grief. 

There is one fact in the record of last year which 
awakens sad thoughts—the applications for life in- 
surance which were rejected by the companies. 
There are many persons every year who desire and 
apply for an insurance who can not obtain it. In 
one life office in New York city, the amount of these 
rejections in 1883 was more than six million dollars, 
and in another office nearly four millions. Although 
policies are written for amounts ranging from %500 
to $50,000, it is estimated that the average amount 
of the policies issued is $2,500. On this estimate 
in the two cases referred to there must have been 
about 4,000 applicants for insurance whose lives 
were found to be uninsurable ; multiply this by one- 
half the number of life insurance companies in this 
city, and we see that the system of selection, which 
is rigidly enforced by all the trustworthy companies 
for their own safety, must annually exclude a large 
number of husbands and fathers who seek for this 
protection. The truth is that many persons apply 
for an insurance too late. They wait until their 
habits and their physical condition have become fixed 
in such a direction that no risk can be taken upon 
the duration of their lives by any prudent company. 
For them, therefore, there can be no life insuranee. 

It is true that some life insurance companies have 
failed. [t is also trne that some banks have become 
insolvent ; some railroad stocks have fallen; some 
mining companies have collapsed; and some real 
estate has suffered a decline. We doubt whether the 
proportion of failures in life insurance has been any 
greater than in any other form of investment. At 
all events, it is not more difficult to ascertain the 
soundness of an insurance company than to discern 
the permanent value of a village lot, and much easier 
than to ascertain the real worth of a railroad stock. 
The wealthy can afford probably to insure their own 
lives, as the large real estate owners insure their own 
houses: but, in our judgment, the average citizen, 
whose family depends for their comfort on his daily 
labors, cannot do a wiser thing than find some reli- 
able insurance company, with a good reserve and 
surplus, and under a wise, honest, and economical 
administration, and get early in life an imsurance in 
it, for the benefi of those for whom he is bound both 
by love and duty to provide. And we advise him not 
to be deluded into substituting for such an insurance 
company an assessment company without a reserve, 
which must therefore depend for its means of paying 
its insurance on the promptness with which the in- 
sured pay their premiums, and in which the only as- 
surance of getting anything for one’s family is by dy- 
ing early. 


TRAINMEN, NOT PASSENGERS. 
7 a ought to be a new article in our religious 


creed, and in our codes of honor, respecting our | 


duties to the Commonwealth. Men treat the State 
very much as they treat railway conveyances. They 


pay to be conveyed to Boston, and have nothing to 
It is thought to be an’ 
impertinence for passengers to inquire anything 
about the affairs of the railroad company. They pay 
for their passage, and have nothing to do with the | 


do with running the train. 


business of the road. And in regard to the State, 


| men say, ‘‘ I pay my taxes, and the State is bound to 


take care of itself and of me.” Now, in our land, 
and under our peculiar form of government, it is the 
solemn, patriotic, and religious duty of every citizen, 


of every living person, in the community to take part | 


directly or indirectly in the common weal ; and there 
is no selfishness that is more hideous than that which 


regards the common welfare as simply capital stock 


gut of which men may filch. When that is the notion 
men laugh at the idea of a public sentiment of patriot- 
ism and a purity of benevolence among men. It ought 
not soto be. Ina Christian community, and under 
a free government, a government that is proud of its 
free common schools and churches, it should be con- 
sidered an honorable thing for a man to render serv- 
ice to the community in which he dwells, for the sake 
of doing good. But the feeling now is the reverse. 
Men have an idea that the community is but a faro 


bank, that every public man is a dexterous player, 


and that he is the lucky man who can rake the 
greatest amount to his pile. It is a burning shame! 
Churches and Sunday-schools must introduce more 


practical reformatory teaching ; and religious news- 
papers must occupy themselves in searching out and 


exposing these public evils, and in maintaining the 


purity of conscience. Christian men must learn their 


duty to their country in polities. If we leave the ad- 


ministration of public affairs to the men that most 
naturally take to them, we leave ourselves to the 
governed by dishonest men. If professional politi- 
cians are to take the management of primary meet- 
ings and general elections, if they are to select the 
candidates, arrange for their election, and manage 
them when they are elected, there can be but one 
result ; we shall sink. 

But every Christian man is to consult, not his 
ease, but his duty. He was sworn, when he was 
born into this nation, to defend it. Birth is oath in 
America: and that man who refuses to vote and act 
as a citizen politician in this country is perjured. 
He violates his most solemn oath. There is no man 
so pious but that he should have something to do 
with the primary elections ; there is no man so pure 
that he is not bound to take part in them. It is the 
business of every ward, every neighborhood, every 
school district, every community, to see to it, first, 
that incorrupt men are nominated, and second, that 
they are elected. Whatever is necessary to accom- 
plish it is the citizens’ duty to do. If it requires that 
they should go to nasty places, then they must go to 
nasty places. If it requires that they should go into 
bad company, then they must go into bad company. 
If it requires that they should take time that they 
would like to spend in the family or give to business, 
they must take that time. The housewife cannot 
say, ‘‘ I have no time to exterminate the pests of the 
pantry and the bed.” She is obliged to clear out the 
vermin from her house. It isa disagreeable thing to 
do ; but love does it, and there is a public sentiment 
in the family which requires it to be done. So we 
must cleanse the community: We are guardians, 
nurses, parents for the common weal. Christian 
men that, from laziness, from daintiness of taste, or 
from selfishness, refuse to go into primary meetings, 
Christian men that neglect the welfare of the public, 
and see things go from bad to worse, thinking that 
they are not responsible for the knavery of ambitious 
and corrupt politicians that breed and roll out the 
whole wickedness of the times—if God were to come 
down, and put the question to them, *‘ What have 
youdone? Are you not free-born citizens? Are you 
not voters? Have you done your duty?’ What 
could they say in reply? 
cian, the judge, the minister, are all citizens. 

And it is the duty of citizens, and of all citizens, 
to take in hand the purification of public morals in 
political affairs ; to see to it that the courts and legis- 
latures are filled with the right kind of men ; tosee to 
it that the offcers of adminstration throughout the 
government are God-fearing and pure-minded men. 
Unless this is done our sun is not far from setting. 
For corruption cannot go on deepening as it has for the 
past few years, and we stand up under it. A pro- 
cess of disintegration and corruption is going on 
which, if it is not checked, will make it impossible to 
carry on a free government successfully. It may for 
a time go on, but the signs of disease will become 
more and more alarming, and by and by it will be 
incurable. 

The great danger of the nation is money. We are 
not in danger any more from slavery. We are notin 
any great danger fromignorance. There is spring in 
that direction. The signs of promise are in the 
heavens, and seasons do not go backward. We are 
going to have a great era of education. But every 
mountain on this continent is bribing us with silver 
and gold ; every river and every ocean is bribing us ; 
all nature is conspiring to pour into our lap such an 
abundance that if we have not sanctified consciences 
and instructed understandings we shall be corrupted 
by the incoming of wealth. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
I have suffer’d 
With those that I saw suffer : a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. O! the cry did knock 
. Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perish’d.” . 
EW ENGLAND is full of Mirandas since the 
wreck of the ‘‘ Columbus.” Mystic cords quiver 
from the sufferers on the wreck to sufferers in hun- 
dreds of homes. Relatives, lovers, friends, anxiously 
seeking tidings, raining tears over the dead whom the 
sea gave up, in terrible agony because the sea would 
not give up its dead, may have endured greater mental 
anguish than did those who sank beneath the waves 
till the heavens shall be no more. 

Twenty-nine were rescued, most of them by leaping 
from the rigging into refluent waves, and swimming or 
drifting to boats tifty feet away. One hundred and 
one perished, with possibly two young children to be 
added to the list. Divers report the houses of the buat 
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gone, and no bodies were found submerged. Every 
body has been on the qué vive to get some new fact: the 
possible rescue of another life, the finding or the 
identifying of another body. There are singular coinci- 
dences : Mrs. Annie Kelly, with her infant, was on her 
way to Florida to join her husband who was in the pub- 
lic service ; he had been bittez: by a rabid dog and died 
of hydrophobia, and the relatives received the news of 
the wreck and his death about the same time. A man 
and his wife who perished in the waves were buried 
with his aged mother, who passed away not knowing of 
the disaster. A physician, whose wife and daughter 
eame near embarking on the ‘‘ Columbus,” says he 
trembles at every thought of it. There is a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion among navigators that the vessel 
was out of her course. Investigation will begin this 
week. Comment may well reserve its judgment till 
the facts are all in. On the side of character and so- 
ciety there are compensations. Into the wild, half-mad 
rush of materialism there has been thrust a moment's 
pause. <A voice has spoken. Men have been made to 
stop and listen. Some deep-soul-soundings have been 
taken. The reserved forces of human nature have been 
called into requisition. Man—or rather God in man—is 
superior to the sea. Faith, hope, love, humanity, re- 
demption, stand out grand and sublime against the dark 
back-ground of disaster ! 

The passing away of the Rev. Worcester Parker, of 
Belfast, Maine, at the age of seventy-six, removes one of 
the very strong Congregationalists. He was a son-in-law 
of Dr. Enoch Pond, and the father of Dr. Edwin Pond 
Parker of Hartford. I think he was one of the first 
graduates from Bangor Seminary in a classof two. He 
was settled first in Castine, then in Orono, Brewer, Fox- 
croft, and Belfast. Mr. Parker was quite a genius: 
original, quaint, witty, and at times, when he was at his 
best, as 1 heard hirm thirty years ago, very eloquent. He 
was an early and ardent anti-slavery man, and was fora 
long time recognized as one of the leading men of his 
denomination in the State. In theology he was intelli- 
gent, progressive, and tolerant. 

The February number of the ‘‘ Andover Review,” 
which appears this week, has this attractive table of con- 
tents: The Christian Conception of Providence, by L. 
O. Brastow, D.D. Professor Harris’s Contribution to 
Theism, a critique by Newman Smyth, D.D. ; an article 
by President Buckham on Lay Theology ; a critique of 
Professor Sumner’s What Social Classes owe each 
other, by Rowland Hazard, M.A.; Theological Ten- 
dencies in Germany, by the Rev. J. H. W. Strucken- 
berg, Berlin; Editorials on El Mahdi and the Soudan: 


- Elementary Education in England, an Ancient Prece- 


dent; The Dead Line of Fifty, or is it Forty ? Notice 
of Books—Brook’s Laws of Heredity ; Janet’s Theory 
of Morals; Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief ; Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, vol. 
II. ; Schaff’s Commentary on the New Testament, vel. 
IV.; Crenier’s Biblisch—Theologisches Worterbuch : 
Bartlett’s Sources of History of the Pentateuch ; and 
Trumbull’s Kadesh-Barnea—the book notices being by 
the Andover professors, Professor Asa Gray of Harvard, 
and Professors Stearns and Ropes of Bangor. The 
article on the Tendencies of Theology in Germany 
traces the ‘‘ tributaries which pour their contents into 
the deep and broad stream of German theology, and 
form its various currents,” and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on this subject. Dr. Brastow’s ar- 
ticle is brilliant and thorough, showing ‘‘ purpose, plan, 
and process in creation and history.” 

Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, spoke to a large and 
choice audience Friday afternoon, under the auspices of 
the Associated Charities, on ‘‘The Workingman’s 
School.” The lecturer illustrated his points by speci- 
mens of work and drawings from his own school, which 
takes pupils at the age of six and graduates them at 
fourteen, the graduating specimen being a miniature en- 
gine, all the parts of which, including castings, are 
made by the pupils, and is by them constructed and fin- 
ished. This work is done by taking a fraction of time 
each day from the book studies, and by using Saturday 
forenoons ; the process carries children from the use of 
the chisel in cutting blocks of clay, to the knife, the 
scroll-saw, the carpenter’s tools, moulding in clay and 
the casting of metals, the pupil making his own drawings. 
Dr. Adler claims that the workshop is necessary to sup- 
plement gymnastic training ; to educate the hand and 
eye to their supple and subtle uses; to give ‘ imagina- 
tion” play in geometry, and develop the poetry of mathe- 
matics ; to uphold the “art instinct ” and keep the pupil 
up to the beauty and truth of ideals, and to give educa- 
tion the moral stimulus of working, not for mercenary 
ends, but for the truc and beautiful in an ideal sense, 
and so strengthen ideas of right and uprightness. The 
Jecture was entertaining, instructive, and stimulating ; 
supplying what I generally miss in discussions of Indus- 
trial Schools—the uplift of technical and artistic ideas 
which uphold the constructive powers of the mind, and 
give education its completeness in harmony of action ; 
brain, hand, eye, conspiring to actualize the true, the 
beautiful, the good. 


Physical development justly claims a large share of 
the attention of educators and benefactors. Good phys- 
iques is the watchword of the hour. Phillips Brooks 
is enthusiastic, and says there has been great advance at 
Harvard since he was a student. Dr. Sargent’s gymnas- 
tics in the college, in the female department in Cam- 
bridge, in schools and seminaries, and in social and re- 
formatory clubs, are already reporting themselves. This 
work is destined to go on till we learn how, not only to 
make the most of what is born, but to insure that the 
best shall be born. Such a publication as the ‘‘ Outing 
and Wheelman,” with its fine art department, and with 
the push and enthusiasm of young blood in it, cannot 
but work beneficent results in the present generation. 

The female suffragists held their annual meetings in 
the Maionaon last week, which were well attended, the 
Hon. W. I. Bowditch presiding. Enthusiastic addresses 
were made by Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary F. 
Eastman, and many others, men and women. They 
purpose to organize the State into leagues by towns, and 
liberal sums were contributed for this purpose. Friday 
the women were present in large numbers at the 
State House to present their cause to the Legislative 
Committee, and they did it very ably from nine o’clock 
till one. Two or three of the committee men were rude 
toward the close of Miss Eastman’s remarks, indulging 


in loud talk and impertinently looking at their watches. 
Indecorum hurts more in the kick than in the shot. 


—Boston Church Calendar : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. Address on Church 
Music by Professor Sherwin. 
Baptists.—Tremont Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. 


Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NE of the pleasantest events of the season was the 
reception given Monday night to the Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Patterson by the members of the Second Presby- 
terian Church. It was very largely attended, and by 
some of our leading citizens. Dr. Patterson was the 
first pastor of the church, and in spite of the changes 
incident to a Western city he held the pastorate for 
more than thirty years. The reception was in honor of 
his seventieth birth-day, and though he resigned his 
charge nearly ten years ago, his relations with the church 
are still very tender and intimate. At the time of his 
resignation he was Professor of Apologetics in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Northwest, a chair which his 
church endowed for him, but changes in the manage- 
ment of the Seminary have caused his transfer to a 
professorship in Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati. The 
Doctor is hale and hearty, and is better able, with his 
three score years and ten, to take up the burden of a 
parish than many a man of fifty. Dr. Patterson has 
been the leader of Presbyterianism in Chicago and the 
Northwest for forty years, and no great gathering of 
Presbyterian saints within that time has been deemed 
complete without his dignified and commanding pres- 
ence. The Second Church is now served, and served 
very ably, by the Rev. 8. J. MacPherson, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. J. M. Gibson, now of London. The 
church itself is socially and in wealth among the 
strongest in the land. 

The same evening the Congregational Club celebrated 
its first anniversary. The reports of outgoing officers 
were heard, short speeches on the work of the Club 
were made by about a dozen different persons, and bal- 
lots were cast for officers to serve the Club the coming 
year. Professor F. W. Fisk is the new President; J. 
H. Hollister, M.D., Dr. Scudder, and C. F. Gotes, Esq. 
are the Vice-Presidents. The influence of the Club has 
been felt in all our city work ; and with the enthusiasm 
it exhibits as it enters upon the second year of its life, 
and the prospect that in the near future it may have 
permanent quarters in a Congregational House to be 
erected under its auspices, we have reason to expect that 
its influence will be far greatef in the years to come 
than any of us dared to hope at its organization. Every 
meeting is devoted to the discussion of some important 
subject, and the result of the discussions thus far has 
been seen in earnest efforts to remedy existing evils so 
far as they come within our reach. Next month the 
Rev. C. Caverno is to read a paper on Divorce, and his 
special aim will be to examine the laws of Illinois on 
this subject, and to point out their defects. 

Matthew Arnold has given us two lectures. His audi- 
ences were not large. Less than four hundred people 
greeted him on his first appearance and about seven hun- 
dred at his last. He spoke very well. He was generally 
heard and generally liked. His lecture on Numbers is 
thought by some to be more interesting than that on 
Emerson, but most of those who heard the latter are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Arnold in his estimate of the 
Concord philosopher. Mr. Arnold’s visit to our city was 
ill-timed ; the opera season was at its height, and hun- 
dreds who, in other circumstances, would have helped 
to swell his audiences failed tohear him. At Milwau- 
kee he lectured to a crowded house, and will undoubt- 


edly be equally successful at St. Louis. Upon the whole 
Mr. Arnold made a more favorable impression upon 
those who heard or met him than had been anticipated. 

The secular papers are trying to create a little sensa- 
tion out of a reference made by Dr. Thomas two or 
three weeks ago tosome remarks by Dr. Curry at one of 
the Monday morning Methodist ministers’ meetings, on 
the ‘‘ new criticism.” In his sermon Dr. Thomas used 
the following language : 


** At the Methodist preachers’ meeting last Mondaya paper was 
read on the ‘ New Criticism,’ and the venerable and reverend Dr. 
Curry, of New York—the oldest editor in the church—bheing pres- 
ent, was asked to speak, and this is what he is reported to have 
said about the Bible: ‘We are now standing on the eve of the 
most stupendous revolution in reference to the doctrines of the 
Bible that the church has ever known. Uncertainty and doubt 
are pressing upon us—we are not certain of the authorship of the 
Old Testament. We cannot tell what part was written by Moses 
and what part by other hands of the books attributed to Moses. 

. We have no Hebrew literature of older date than the cap- 
tivity. . . The Old Testament abounds with ten thousand 
old wives’ fables which will finally drop out like atadpole. A 
tadpole loses his tail when he has no further use for it. It would 
not be prudent now for us to attack these fables in the pulpit, 
but I must say that there is a great deal in the Old Testament 
that is of little value to religion. It is not all given by inspira- 
tion. When you have to give up what your mother taught you, 
do it honestly, but do not say much about it publicly. Many of 
the prophecies of Isaiah and other prophets that are applied to 
Christ and to the church had reference to the return of the Jews 
from captivity. Let those who attack Robinson Smith and others 
move slowly, for they may find themselves standing on the same 
ground in the near future.’ | 

‘**That isthe way Methodist preachers talk when they are alone. 
‘The Old Testament abounds in ten thousand old wives’ fables,’ 
but don’t say anything about itin public. Give up what your 
mother taught you, but don’t say much about it publicly. Keep 
on preaching from the Old Testament as if you believed every 
word was inspired ; tax and burden the people with the belief n 
all these ‘old wives’ fables’; it won't do to let the people know 
what the preachers believe; and then if any elergyman has the 
honesty and the courage to try to lighten the burdens of belief 
put upon the people, and to save the rising genération to what s 
true about the Bible and religion, turn him out as a dangerous 
man; as a heretic. 

‘“‘T have avery extensive andavery pleasant acquaintance 
wit the preachers of all denominations in the Northwest, and, 
with few exceptions, they are good men and trying to do 
good: and I do not know one who does not honestly and fully 


believe in religion—believe in repentance, prayer, and holiness 
of heart, and life, and all the Parag ee and saving doctrines of re- 
ligion; but a great many of the Orthodox clergy have come to 
hold views larger than their creeds, and whilst most of them are 
too conscientious to preach what they do not believe, they do not 
preach all that they do believe; and hence they are cramped and 
restrained, and much that they say is apologetic and lacks the 
force of vital conviction.” 


At the meeting following the delivery of the sermon 
containing this passage a resolution was adopted which 
accused Dr. Thomas of a misconstruction and perversion 
of the facts. In a preface to his last Sunday’s sermon, 
Dr. Thomas re-affirmed his charges against his brethren, 
and in support of them we have what claims to be a 
verbatim report of Dr. Curry’s statements, made by 
a Methodist minister, an expert stenographer, who says 
he was shocked by what he heard, and for his own satis- 
faction took down Dr. Curry’s remarks in short-hand. 
This is what Dr. Curry actually said : - 


We have no Hebrew literature of any older date than the time 
of the Jewish captivity (about B. C. 721), and we have no Hebrew 
scholars now, or so few that you might count them on your fin- 
gers. The time may come when there will be thoroughly edu- 
cated Hebrew scholars, but that time is not now. But we are 
now standing on the eve of the most stupendous revolution in 
reference to the doctrines of the Bible that the church has ever 
known. 

Uncertainty and doubt are pressing upon us. We are not cer- 
tain of the authorship of the Old Testament. We cannot tell 
what part was written by Moses and what part by other hands 
of the books attributed to Moses. We say David wrote the 
Psalms, but we know that the Psalms were not all written by 
David. They were written by different persons at long intervals. 
No one can tell who wrote the book of Job. It contains evidence 
of being one of the oldest books in the Bible. 

The Old Testament abounds with ten thousand old wives’ 
fables, which will finally drop out like a tadpole loses its tail 
when it has no further use forit. It would not be prudent now 
for us to attack these fables in the pulpit. But I must say there 
is a great deal in the Old Testament that is of very little value to 
religion. It is not all given by inspiration. When you have to 
give up what your mother taught you, do it honestly, but do not 
say much about it publicly. 

The revised New Testament is incomparably superior to the 
old version : but there are still many things that will have to be 
changed. But Iam awfully shy of the Old Testament. It has 
got to be thoroughly revised, and if criticism says that any of 
the books are not genuine they must go overboard. 


Many of the prophecies of Isaiah and other prophets that are 
applied to Christ and the Church had reference to the return of 
the Jews from their captivity. Let those who attack Robinson 
Smith and others with him move slowly, for they may find 
themselves standing on the same ground in the near future. 


Perhaps Dr. Thomas was unwise in the use he made 
of this report; but having been thrust out of the 
church for a heresy far less developed than this, he 
naturally thought himself justified in exposing the 


inconsistency of the men who had voted him a 
heretic. It is to be hoped the matter will stop here. 
That instead of weakening the authority of the Bible 
Dr. Thomas will with his brethren continue to direct 
attention to that Scripture which is ‘‘ eg: for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” We await with confidence the results of 
reverent and competent scholarship. Neither science 
nor the ‘‘ new criticism” can weaken our trust in God, 
or make us believe that he has said one thing in his 
works and another in his word. The revelations of 
both are in harmony, and, rightly understood, must, as 
Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘ make for righteousness,” 7 
Cuicago, January 26, 1884. 
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NAY, TOUCH THEM NOT. 


By S. H. THAYER. 

AR have I wandered, and the silent way 
EF O’erpassed is strewn with life-thoughts, new and old ; 
Some half-remembered, like mute graves with mold 
And mosses mingled with the lichens gray ; 

Some vivid, young with life of yesterday ; 
And some deep, soulful-born, that fain would hold 
The vaster meanings of the spirit-world, 
Celestial-winged, nor kin with time or clay. 
These all are mine, and with them life and love ; 
And would I change them, new and old, or mar 
Or blur their vision in the memory ” 
Nay, touch them not nor one dull dream remove. 
Each, like the heavenly orb of each still star, 
Forevermore gleams in its realm for me, 

SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


THE LIQUOR OLIGARCHY. 
By THE Rev. James BRAND. 
l. 


T is a fearful thing to see a power wholly, essentially 
bad springing up and becoming dominant in a gov- 


ernment of the people like ours. It gives new emphasis | 


to the query of Dr. John Lord, ‘‘ Can Christianity arrest 
the downward tendency of society when it is under- 
mined by vices which blunt the conscience of mankind, 
and which are sustained by all that is proud in rank, 
brilliant in fashion, and powerful in wealth ”” For 
one, I say, Yes, it can. It has done so. It will do so 
again. It can conquer even the liquor traffic. : 

We must not, however, lay all the sin of intemperance 
at the door of that traffic? The saloonists are not sinners 
above all the men that dwell in America, It is a false 
and feeble sentiment which exonerates the tippler and 
execrates the tempter. The drunkard is also a sinner of 
no ordinary dye. The two tempt and corrupt each 
other. Each is a party to the crime against society, and 
each must bear the burden of his own guilt. 

But we are concerned now mainly with the traffic. 
What is its nature? What the secret of its power ” 
Why is Christendom in arms against it ” 

1. The liquor traffic, as it now exists, is the child of a 
master passion for money, just as drunkenness is the 
child of a master passion for drink. The deterioration 
of the moral sense, the decay of will power, the loss of 
manhood, are the characteristics of the drunkard He be- 
comes the slave of one tyrant passion. He becomes 
supremely selfish. The same is true of the liquor 
seller. His aim is not malicious, but simply selfish. The 
temptation tomake money easily, rapidly, without work, 
without giving an equivalent—that is the ruling principle. 
The result is the same as with the drinker—the lowering of 
— manhood, the loss of the moral sense, the decay of con- 
science, the warping of the judgment, the defiance of all 
rights, human or divine, which interfere with the grati- 
fication of the master passion. It has al] the malignity 
and relentless cruelty of pure selfishness. The grand 
indictment which Christian civilization is compelled to 
bring against the liquor traffic is that, like drunkenness 
itself, it is a violation of a great law of nature. Itisa 
systematic violation of the Golden Rule. It is the 
opposite of love. The man behind the bar is not doing, 


cannot do, ‘‘ as he would be done by.” He cannot love 


his neighbor as himself. The traffic is simply a sys- 
tem of preying upon fhe weaknesses of fellow-men for 
personal gain. 

2. The nature of the business appears in the satanic 
genius it develops for discovering the weak and vulner- 
able points of human nature, and concentrating its forces 
there to win and infatuate its victims. A drunkard, 
while breaking almost all other ties and obligations, is 
always fatally loyal to his tempter. He will perjure 
himself in court rather than betray his destroyer. A 
deadly friendship is cemented between them which no 
considerations of love or duty can break till the victim 
becomes a penniless wreck—then he is kicked out of 
doors. 

The tratticker’s work is the more mischievous in that 
it is done so largely among the young and inex- 
perienced. Governor Foster says, in his message to the 
Ohio Legislature of last year, ‘‘ More men and boys visit 
the Sunday saloons in cities and villages than attend the 
churches, and perhaps more than three-fourths of the 
visitors to the Sunday saloons are boys or young men.” 
The more fashionable saloonist fits up his death-trap 
with glaring attractions adapted to decoy the unwary 
and to undermine the religious principles of the home. 
He parades the atrocious lie that he is simply supplying 
a proper and legitimate demand. The ‘ Leader,” of 


Detroit, Mich., published in the interest of the liquor 
traffic, says: ‘‘A good, respectable saloon is as great a 
necessity in any community as a church, no matter of 
what denomination. Its existence is as material to the 
comfort of the community as the best regulated dry goods 
or grocery store. The more respectable the saloon the 
more advanced the civilization of the community ” , All 


this is as false as the system which invents it. The sa- 
loon keeper is not supplying a legitimate demand ; he is 
creating an illegitimate demand. In all proper indus- 
tries the natural demand produces the supply. In this 
the order of nature is reversed : the supply produces the 
demand. Hence it is true that ‘‘ there is never a glut in 
the whisky market.” God comes to men to meet needs, 


‘| not artificial desires. The rumseller not only ignores 


needs that he may supply desires, but it is a part of his 
stock-in-trade to create desires which are against both 
nature and God. 

8. The traffic is almost resistless from its ubiquity. 
It is everywhere. It follows the track of Christianity 
around the world. It is now found wherever there are 
temptable men. It waits till Christian civilization opens 
the commerce of the world, and then it rushes in and 
disputes with the missionary every foot of territory in 
heathen lands. It goes in advance of the church and 
the school to our Western frontier, and lays the founda- 
tions of society in the interest of the trade. The saloon 
is found in every hamlet and at every cross-roads. 
Country boys who are too remote from any church ever 
to heara sermon are still within easy reach of some 
saloon. In our great cities, not only the inexperienced 
are entrapped, but men who, under Christian philan- 
thropy, have reformed, find a thousand demon hands | 
reached out to pull them down again. 

4. This tremendots scourge of mankind gains ad-— 
ditional power for evil by its natural connection with ‘ 
und affinity for all other forms of crime. Everything 
kuown to be debasing to human nature and dangerous — 
to society is directly promoted by this universal vice. | 
The dram shop and the brothel are twin institutions. 
Six-sevenths of the prostitutes of New York drink. . 
They all find their business promoted by the saloon. 
The gambler, the thief, the libertine, the office-seeker, 
and the city jurymen who have no other occupation but. 
to sit as arbiters in liquor cases, find their natural head- 
quarters in the saloon. Fashionable liquor dealers, who— 
live in gilded houses, may resent such facts; but the 
magnificence of a criminal cannot change the moral 


} law. ‘The man who makes his living by the sale of 
| intoxicating liquors in the fashionable saloon or hotel 


of the great city, and the poor [rishman who does the 
same ina shanty at the cross-roads, belong to the same 
gang, and are drawn by the very nature of their busi- 
ness down to the same infamous level with drunkards 
and gamblers and prostitutes and thieves and conspira- 
tors against law, and constitute the peril of the nation. 

5. Beyond all other vices, the liquor business arms 
both its traders and its victims against the intluence of 
the Gospel. John Wesley said of the liquor dealers of 
England: ‘‘ They murder Her Majesty's subjects by 
wholesale ; neither doth their eye pity nor spare. They 
drive them to hell like sheep.” Dr. Leonard Woods 
said: ‘‘ No sooner does a man become addicted to the 
use of spirits than he seems to become proof against 
saving influences.” Dr. Albert Barnes said: ‘* The 
sound conversion to God of a man who uses intoxi- 
cating drinks is well-nigh hopeless.” This is the ex- 
perience of men in every generation. And it is safe to 
say that a smaller per cent. of the traffickers are ever 
converted to God than of the drinkers. The swbordina- 
tion of the soul for years to the dominion of this low 
passion for money gained at the expense of public 
virtue seems to be well-nigh fatal. 

6. Now, the most amazing fact connected with this 
trafic is that, on the one hand, Christian governments 
will let it live, and give it legal protection ; and, on the 
other, that Christian communities should be so crimi- 
nally indifferent to the enforcement of such restrictive 
laws as they have. It is difficult to see how either can 
be true, except upon the sad principle that our moral 
nature, in the course of time, becomes so accustomed 
and assimilated to the presence of ‘the Worst of vices that 
they cease to shock our moral sense. The Christian 
conscience of the nation, however, seems to be awaken- 
ing to the true nature of this mighty sin. And of this 
the traffickers must got complain. If their business 
was once respectable but is now pnt dow as ‘criminal 
they have only to read the record of the trade for an 
explanation. By thefr own record they must stand or 
fall, like other men. The present awakening upon the 
subject is a result, not a cause. It is the inevitable re- 
volt of Christian civilization against the parasite that is 
secretly sucking out the life-blood of society. I have 
no room to speak of remedies, except to say that the 
one urged by The Christian Union is certainly of prac- 
tical and prime importance ; viz., the vigorous and con- 
scientious enforcement of existing laws against the traf- 
tic by means of Law-and-Order Leagues among the 
people. It is unfair, it is idle, to press for further leg- 
islation in any State till a supreme effort is made to 
use the laws we have, A serious defect in the machin- 
ery for enforcing our present laws against the liquor 
trattic lies, in many cities, in the police force and in 
the corruption of the jury system. ‘Too often the hearts 
of both the: police and the jury are with the criminals 
rather than with the law. But these evils the Law- 
and-Order Leagues can ip many places overcome, Cin- 


| cinnati seems to be an exception. There the Law-and- 


Order League confesses itself beaten. But in all salva- 
ble cities there is moral indignation enough to crush the 
traffic if it can only be applied by means of some 
voluntary organization. Without this it has no voice, 
no medium of action, except through the conscience of 
the police: which is like trying to force the Niagara 
River through a half-inch pipe. 

Let the friends of temperance, then, wake up to the 
renewed enforcement of existing laws. Let them test 
the laws. 
forces to supplement by voluntary services the duties of 
the conscienceless police. All this is immediately prac- 
tical. It will have several wholesome results. It will 
convict some criminals, break up some nests of iniquity, 
save some tipplers, and, in Ohio at least, demonstrate 
the necessity of more radical legislation. 


THE PALESTINE OF TO-DAY. 
I. 
INCE the preceding letter was written, we have 
ridden, through Syria and Palestine, from Beirut 
to Jerusalem. It is not proposed to give a detailed ac- 
count of this journey ; but merely to make a general 
sketch of our way, with some remarks upon it. De- 


| scriptions of the land are too common and too complete 


to make anything elaborate desirable. 

We left Beirut on Friday the 26th of October. We 
were a party of six, and all Americans. Three were 
cl-rgymen. There were ten men besides, so that we 
were u considerable company. We had over twenty 
beasts for the conveyance of ourselves and the numerous 
appointments which were necessary on a journey of 
this kind. We did not commonly march with so much 
of acaravan. The tourists took the paths which were 
most attractive, while the equipments went by the way 
which was shortest. On some days our roads were the 
same, and only our hours different. We had five tents, 


| three of which were for our dwellings, while the others 


were for a kitchen and dining-room. Some of the men 
slept at night upon the ground, among the horses and 
mules. The time occupied three weeks. We rode usu- 
ally about seven hoursin a day. The voice of the dray- 
man rany through the camp in the morning, announc- 
ing to our dull ears that it was half-past four. We had 
scarcely left our tents before they were lying on the 
ground, ready for transportation. We were on our 
horses about half-past six. After five hours of riding, 
we rested for two hours in the hottest part of the day, 
and then completed our work by two or three hours 
more of riding. The camp was theoretically in readi- 
ness when we reached the place which had been selected 
for it. We had pauses in our travel, according to our 
desire. We spent two days in Damascus; one by the 
Sea of Galilee: part of a day at Nazareth, a day at Jeri- 
cho, when we visited the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
Our first Sabbath was spent at Baalbec, when our camp 
was among the ruins of the old Temple court. Our 
second was to have been at Banias, the Cesarea Philippi 
of the New Testament. But storm and cloud prevented 
our riding so far, and we took refuge in a house of the 
Druse village of Mejdel-esh-Shems. This gave us the 
opportunity to see a little of the home life of a native 
family. The house was given up to us, with the par. 
tial exception of one room. It might be said that we 
took thé house furnished, but the furniture consisted of 
two wooden boxes whose ordinary place was on the 
back of the domestic donkey. We had our camp-beds, 
which were spread on the floor. The floor was very 
hard, and the fleas were very abundant. We had our 
own cook and steward, so that the regular camp fare 
was maintained. On Sunday we found our way to a 
smal] Protestant church where the minister conducted a 
catechetica] exercise in Arabic. The attention of the 
thirty persons who sat upon the floor, and of the village 
chief, who had a low stool, was marked as the service 
wenton. When it was over we had a greeting from the 


men which would have been a credit to an American 


congregation. Indeed, one of our congregations has 
been known to show far less politeness to strangers. 

Our third Sabbath was at Nablous, the old Shechem 
or Sychar. We held a service in the parlor of Mr. El- 
Karey, an Arab Baptist missionary. ‘The place suggested 
many themes for thought and remark, and it was good 
to be where so much had been said and done in the days 
which are no more. Before another Sabbath we were 
in Jerusalem. 7 | 

The places of interest in Syria and Palestine are 
widely separated, and the spaces between are barren at 
this time of the year. The hills are either masses of 
rock, or rocks are liberally strewn over them. In the 
summer many of the hills are green where the grass 
springs up among the stones, ‘Then, too, the fields are 
covered with grain and the abundant tlowers make the 
air fragrant. We saw little of this. Men were plow- 
ing the fields as we rode across them, and the seed had 
already been sown for the harvest of another year. But 
the fields had a bare look. The olive groves were giv- 
ing their fruit to the women and children who were un- 
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der the branches which men were beating. We saw the 
huge and ungainly cactus in abundance—tasted its fruit, 
and marked how serviceable the plant is as a hedge. 
The figs had been gathered, and the grapes, as we came 
south, but we had the fruit, with dried figs and uripen- 
ed dates. 

The general appearance of the country was severe and 
dreary, and much of it could not be attractive at any 
season. Soon after leaving Damascus we left our last 
road. Afterward we found narrow paths through fields 
and over hills, or made for ourselves a way among the 
rocks. We crossed many streams, and rode in the beds 
of streams which had vanished. The way was usually 
hard and very difficult ; only trained horses could make 
their way in safety, and even with these there were 
places where we could trust only our own feet. I think 
that great changes must have passed upon the land since 
the time when its fertility was described in glowing 
terms. Milk and honey were not flowing while we were 
there. Nor did we see clusters of grapes whieh needed 


‘to be carried on a pole by two men, as the familiar pict- 


ure represents. But the years have been many, and 
have given abundant time for great changes. I may re- 
peat, also, that we saw the country in the autumn, and 
not the spring or summer. I have no doubt that more 
people, with more enterprise and with the modern im- 
plements of agriculture, might bring back, in some 
measure, the famed productiveness of the country. 
Long years of neglect mean desolation, and, although 
they do not create stones and scatter them over hill and 
plain, they many uncover them where the eye of the 
traveler grows weary in seeing them. In many places 
the ground seemed rich, and it was evidently easily 
worked—otherwise it could not have been worked at all 
by the men and beasts and plows we saw. There were 
fair tields and pleasant hills in which were the signs of 
what had been more general, and, perhaps, might be 
aguin. 

The cities and towns which we visited were all after 
one plan. From Constantinople and Smyrna to Jerusalem 
and Jaffa they were found essentially alike. Damascus, 
Beirut, Tiberias, Nablous, have the same narrow, 
crooked, rough, dirty streets with the places named be- 
fore. Narrow streets may be necessary in a warm cli- 
mate ; there is no neeessity for either of the other ad- 
jectives. In all places there is a mingling of national- 
ities, and what must by courtesy and custom be called 
religions, and men in all kinds of garb, many of them 
with very little of any kind, push their way along the 
thronged alleys with veiled and unveiled women, with 
camels and donkeys, among hungry and sleeping dogs, 
and smoking and sleeping Turks. The minaret casts 
its gloomy shadow over places whose light gleams only 
from a Christian church or a Christian scheol. In the 
school, children and youth are taught after the Pente- 
costal manner, by men and women who have been 
taught to speak with tongues which are not their own. 
The old results, in kind if not in degree, attend the la- 
bors of piety and charity. There is no scale by which 
the results can be measured, but enough can {be seen to 
reward the service of those who have served. Those 
who have remained at home are not so easily satisfied. 
All Christian work in these lands has its eye upon the 
future. The plans have been formed deliberately, and 
preparation has been made fora long work. Constan- 


‘tinople and Beirut are centers of permanent Christian 


life for Turkey and Syria. The buildings show this. 
The men are in houses of stone and notin tents. I wish 
that Andover had as fine a buiiding as the theological 
seminary at Beirut; I wish that Beirut had as fine a 
library as Andover. As long as seminaries are needed 
in New England, and New York, and New Jersey, and 
Illinois, will they be needed in the land where Christian 
teaching had its rise ; so long should they be generously 
furnished and maintained. The expectation vf our Lord 
has new force as one reads it here, where he lived and 
died in the full assurance of his kingdom. That king- 
dom is coming. Things are bad enough, wherever the 
crescent darkens the air, to give token of changes which 
cannot be very far off. When they come, the Christian 
missionaries who are looking for them, working for 
them, will be found in their place, ready for the duty of 
the hour. I feel this most deeply now when I am but 
little removed from their presence. 

There were places of exceeding interest which we 
were permitted to visit. We encamped within the walls 
of the old castle at Tiberias, by the shore of the sea of 
Galilee. It had been a rare pleasure to see from afar the 
waters upon which rested so many sacred associations. 
When we drew near to them they were as quiet as if the 
divine ‘‘ Peace” had just fallen on the waves ; almost as 
lonely as if no boat had sailed upon them since that 
which bore our Lord. We saw one fisher’s boat for a 
moment, and when we sought it we could not find it. 
We looked out on the still sea and recalled the scenes 
which made it illustrious. In the distance we saw two 
of the sites claimed for Capernaum, and the places of 
Bethsaida and Chorasin. They were. On the other 
side of the sea, when the sun had gone down, the Bed- 
ouin fires flashed into the darkness. We intended to 


sail on the lake the next morning. In the night there 
arose a violent storm of wind, which made the sea lift 
up its waves, and dashed them in breakers on the shore. 
As we stood where they rolled in, and watched the white 
caps beyond, and saw how the quiet lake had been trans- 
formed into a rough, rude sea, we felt as never before 
the story of the storm which suddenly imperiled the 
disciples, and made them weary with their ineffectual 
rowing. We saw the power of him who succored them 
and made a safe path for their struggling boat. We did 
not have our sail, but we had theirs. 

We came to Nazareth, where he was brought up. 
We rode over the hills where he roamed ; we looked on 
the fields over which he walked. We saw some things 
which he saw, and whose influence was upon him in 
the long years of his waiting, when among the quiet 
scenes of this hill-country he held communion with the 
nature which he had created, and with his own heart, 
and with the Father. We did not think that we stood 
where Mary’s house was; or that we saw the founda- 
tion stones of Joseph’s shop; or that we touched the 
table of stone from which Christ ate with his disciples. 
But we did think that we were where his Nazareth was, 
and among the mountains and plains in which he found 
delight. We could not bring him into the streets which 
we trod, and make him such a Nazarene as the men 
about us; but we did remember that here his life of 
purity and beauty was lived till he was ready for his 
work, and that among the names which have endeared 
him to the world is ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” 

We pitched our ftents at Shechem, or Sychar, or 
Nablous, as they call it now. There between the moun- 
tains we rested, according to the commandment. Abra- 
ham had been there, and he whose day Abraham de- 
sired to see. Jacob had been there, and in our journey- 
ing on Monday we turned aside and rested by his well, 
and heard again «he wondrous words which revealed 
God to Samaria, and to the world. The glory of Sama- 
ria has departed, but the glory of his words fills the 
earth. 

We came to Bethel, and made our camp in th; dry 
reservoirs of the perished town. Not even the ancient 
name remains for tue hovels which stand where Abra- 
ham built an altar, and Jacob’saw a ladder reaching to 
the skies; where Deborah dwelt under a palm-tree, and 
Samuel held his annual court ; where Jeroboam set up his 
golden calf to keep the people from straying to Jeru- 
salem ; where Elisha was mocked by the children, and 
was avenged by bears from out the wood. Women 
came to the well for water, and finding strangers there, 
added to their purpose a clamor for bakhshesh, while 
the men whom we found among the huts made their 
petition for tobacco. Surely Beitus is not Bethel. 

We encamped between the elder and the later Jeri- 
chos. There is little of the latter but the site of the 
house of Zaccheus, and a Russian convent, whose monks 
have shown how fine a garden can be made here when 
men have the necessary will. A party of gypsies had 
their rude tents near by, and were pursuing their callings 
in methods as rude as their dress and dwellings. Of 
the more ancient Jericho only a few ruins are now to be 
seen. The place, which is conspicuous in sacred his- 
tory, has been effectually destroyed. The water for 
our camp was taken from the spring which Elisha 
made sweet with salt. Not far away was the brook 
Cherith, from which Elijah drank when the ravens 
brought him food. We rode to the Dead Sea, and 
bathed in its clear and heavy waters. Desolation brood- 
ed over it and around it. A small steam-launch which 
a French explorer had used in examining the sea, and 
had then presented to the Sheikh, the Arabs broke in 
pieces. The waters are not vexed by the keel of a boat. 
We bathed again in the clay-colored Jordan at the ford 
in the swift stream where Joshua may have crossed 
with his host ; where tradition places the baptism of our 
Lord by him who counted himself unworthy to pour 
the water upon the head of the Messiah. 

ALEXANDER 


A NEW VOICE OF RELIGION. 
By CHARLEs L. Brace. 


HERE is a general impression among the thought- 
ful persons of the English speaking race that the 
old interest in religion is dying out ; that men do not be- 
lieve in the unseen, or the dogmas of faith, as they used 
to, and therefore do not live and act as the fathers did, 
so that a certain lifelessness seems to be showing itself 
in the field of spiritual activity. Unbelief, perhaps not 
aggressive, seems to have possession of many of the 
leading intellects of the day, and agnosticism—or that 
posture of the mind in which it neither affirms nor de- 
nies spiritual truths—to be the prevailing mode of 
thought, especially among scientific investigators. 

It seems to me that we can ensily mistake these phe- 
nomena, and that, if we look both closely and widely, 
we shall see that spiritual forces have as strong a power 
as they had a century since, and perhaps far stronger. 

I spent « portion of last summer in England, ot 
something of all classes, both in town and country, and 


great simplicity and fervor. 


I can truly say that I did not behold the smallest dim- 
inution of the activity in external religious life. In fact 
it often seemed to me that a deep, serious, religious re. 
vival was beginning among the masses of the English 
people. There was something extremely pathetic in 
going about the slums of London, and seeing a sudden 
gathering of hard-featured men about some earnest 
speaker, on a box or a chair in front of a liquor tavern, 
and watching the expressions of the ill-favored crowd 
which gathered. The orator, usually a young man, 
spoke with intense earnestness, but seldom as one who 
had had much education in books ; he told of his strug- 
gles to break from evil habits, or to obtain peace and 
comfort of mind, and of what a curse drinking and vice 
had been to him, and what a comfort the blessed Lord 
had been to him in raising him out of the slough. On 
the outskirts of the little audience were usually young 
men who had apparently come for a frolic, and who 
laughed or made irreverent remarks. But within the 
circle were sturdy English workingmen who had evi- 
dently drank to the dregs the cup of trouble and sin ; 
and they listened to the young speaker with that reality 
and earnestness of expression which belong to those who 
have been in the real struggles of life. When the speak- 
er stopped for a few moments, the one or two friends 
and companions with him would strike up a sweet popu. 
lar hymn, and the rough crowd would join in it with 
The young men who had 
come to mock would become attentive listeners; sand 
later on, as some one was called from the crowd to give 
his ‘* experience,” and told the old, old story of struggle 
with temptation and sin, and of defeat and despair, and 
finally of victory through the great Leader, a strange and 
solemn silence seemed to settle on the wild crowd. 

I attended dozens of these meetings in the worst quar- 
tersin London, and in the parks, most of them being 
conducted by the leaders of the ‘‘ Salvation Army.” 
There was nothing very novel in them, to an American 
accustomed to revival meetings, but I saw in none of 
them any extravagance or eccentricity, or undue excite- 
ment. It seemed to me as if a tidal wave of deep relig- 
ious feeling was passing over the lowest classes of Eng. 
land, and that these rough meetings were a kind of in- 
formal expression of the infinite wants of the human 
conscience. 

Often, in driving about in the rural dletrtcte. has some 
Church of England clergyman called my attention to 
some neat cottage, with words like these: ‘‘ There used 
to live a man who was a perfect devil under the in- 
tluence of liquor. He beat his wife, drove his children 
out of doors, and drank up all his earnings ; his house 
was a kind of pandemonium ; but the Salvation Army 
people came along and they made a new man of him. 
He goes to meeting regularly, is sober and in his right 
mind, and takes good care of his wife and family.” 
Such testimony, coming from an English Churchman, is 
of some value. I do not doubt that the Salvation Army 
meetings have been, at times, scenes of wild extrava- 
gance, and there may yet be great re-action from them, 
but on the whole they have accomplished vast good. 

Nor is this religious activity confined to the lowest 
classes. I was visiting at the country seat of a noble- 
man not far from London, and I found that nearly the 
whole time of the family was spent in works of charity 
and religion. It was a striking sight in the morning to 
see fifteen servants sitting in a row while the morning 
prayers were conducted by the old nobleman, and then 
to go out on the estate and find an iron chapel which 
they had removed there for the pfrrpose of holding meet- 
ings for the navvies on a neighboring railroad. The 
chapel was kept open as a reading-room for the labor- 
ing people in the evenings, and on the Sundays and an 
occasional week evening the young ladies or the son of 
Lord K—— held meetings and Bible classes there. They 
frequently had on their grounds large tea-parties for the 
teachers and children of the Ragged Schools in London, 
and for missions in the neighborhood. Lady K—— 
took charge of an orphanage in the city, and the young 
ladies, who were ardent teetotalers, wore the blue ribbon 
and attended as delegates large conventions for pro- 
moting temperance. The whole time of this distin- 
guished and wealthy family seemed given up to works 
of human beneficence. My wife asked one of the 
young ladies whether she had any other residence, and 
she answered so sweetly that she ‘‘ often felt ashamed, in 
teaching these homeless people, to think that she had 
three comfortable homes ;” one, by the way, being a 
splendid castle in Scotland. 

After a considerable experience of human life, I can 
say that I have never seen people so absolutely given up 
to the service of humanity and their Master as these 
children of a wealthy English nobleman. 

In visiting another beautiful castle in Yorkshire— 
Castle Howard—we came upon a pretty stone house 
near the gateway of the estate. This had formerly been 
an ale-house for the retainers of the castle, and there 
many a carouse was had by the laborers and servants of 
the estate. Mrs. Howard, whose husband now has 
charge of this splendid property, and will eventually be 
its owner, is of the blood of the Stanleys, and has some- 
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thing of the heroism and philanthropy of that branch 
of the family. She could not bear to have such a source 
of vice and misery on her grounds, and has turned it 
into a summer-house for the teachers and missionaries 
among the poor from various parts of England. Here 
these useful workers spend their vacation in the summer 
months, wandering among the old oaks and beeches of 
the ancient park, and delighting themselves with the 
beautiful pictures in the galleries of the castle. 
Wherever | went in England, among the higher classes, 
I found them extremely active in labor for the poor and 
unfortunate, and often very devoutly engaged in relig- 
ious enterprises. In London, ladies have hired some 


of the old theaters, and have turned them into coffee- 


gardens, lecture-rooms, concert-halls, and chapels, for 
the poor. Others furnished musical entertainment for 
the masses, and in certain places in London great 


crowds of rough people might be seen gathered in cer- 


tain halls to listen to really classical music. Others 
again organized lectures for the crowd, or labored in 
ragged schools, or conducted missions ; still others pro- 


vided excursions and summer entertainments for the 


lowest classes. One of the quaint and humane sights 
to be seen in some of the lowest quarters of London 
was an Italian driving six large black milch goats and 
ringing a bell. These goats were milked before the 
houses of the poor and the rich—nourishing milk sold at 
a half-penny for a small cup ; the object being to afford 
the best nourishment to the poor at a moderate rate. 

I was also a good deal in the churches of London, and 
I did not see there the slightest evidence of a diminu- 
tion of popular interest in public worship and instruc- 
tion. Mr. Spurgeon’s church, which holds some six or 
seven thousand people, was crowded to the last seat. 
The churches in the West End were filled to the top; 
crowds went away from Dr. Haweis’s who could not get 
in ; Stopford Brooke's chapel had not a seat vacant, and 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s were, as usual, crowd- 
ed with attendants. Sunday is evidently as faithfully 
observed in the cessation from work as it ever was, 


though a great improvement is needed in the matter of 


opening liquor taverns and closing places of intelligent 
resort. 

It seemed to me, on the whole, that the great change 
in England, as perhaps is true also here, was in the mani- 
festation of the religious sentiment, and not in the feel- 
ing itself. Religion is now most of all expressed in 
works of humanity and mercy ; and as to unbehef, we 
do not believe it a particle more prevalent than it was a 


century ago. 


HOW ROGER HOPEWELL HELPED THE 
| POOR. 


By J. L. JENKINS. 


OGER HOPEWELL had no intention of helping 
R the poor. He would not knowingly injure them. 
Something of his nature his name expressed ; he hoped 
every one would get on well, As for helping those who 
did not, he had never done it, and he never felt distinct- 
ly and strongly that he ought to. Of New England 
birth, Roger Hopewell had New England virtues. He 
was industrious, frugal, upright. After twenty-five years 
of close attention to business these virtues had gathered 
moderate wealth. One winter evening, alone in the 


‘library of his city home, he drifted into the determina- 


tion to make a new home for himself in the country. 
In time this determination was carried into effect. Roger 
Hopewell’s new home was a farm near a thriving New 
England village. It was well divided between wood- 
land, pasturage. and arable land. The house, plain, 
square, had latent possibilities of comfort in it. 

On the farm when it became his, on a cross-road, 
sheltered by the railway embankment, was a neglected, 
decaying one-story house, unpainted, windows broken, 
shingles and clapboards off and loose. Chips, dirt, dogs 
and fowls the surroundings. The place truthfully re- 
ported the inmates. For many years a poor man with 
his ever-increasing family had occupied it. Everybody 
in the town knew ‘‘ Old Sweezer.” Everybody helped 
support him in one way or another. Shiftlessness was 
embodied in him and his family. His fellow towns- 
men had long despaired of any change for the better in 
him or his. Mr. Hopewell’s first impulse was to turn 
old Sweezer and family out of the house, pull it down, 
and make the place tidy. Another impulse appeared—a 
surprise to Mr. Hopewell—an impulse to attempt the 
reformation of the man and his family. It must be 
confessed that considerable epleasure was anticipated 
from the novel experiment. There was also a good 
share of right feeling in it. 

Roger Hopewell had never renounced the teaching of 
his early and simple days. In his long business career 
he had not intentionally disowned the duty of being his 
brother’s keeper. Still, he could not recall a persistent 
earnest effort to help a needy fellow. Was it not about 
time for him to do it? There fell into his hands, years 
before, a small pamphlet, ‘‘ The Jukes ;” it told the mis, 


chief, cost, crime resulting from a single neglected girl. 


The full force of the book bore upon him when con- 
sidering what to do with old Sweezer and family. If 
he could reform him, what evil might be prevented ! 
He would make the attempt. It was on this wise : 

Old Sweezer’s trouble was a chronic aversion to con- 
tinuous labor. He would do an odd job in a passable 
way, if it did not take long. Even at haying time he 
never worked three consecutive days. He was no longer 
young, and the habit was well established when he fell 
into Mr. Hopewell’s hands. 

One day Mr. Hopewell called ‘‘Old Sweezer ” as he 
was passing ; hada long talk with him ; asked about the 
people who lived and had lived in the region. The 
man was quite astonished that the rich gentleman from 
the city was so agreeable, familiar. Sweezer, if he ever 
thought, might have thought that here might be now 
a new place of supply for his wants, but the improvi- 
dent fellow never thought so far ahead. Mr. Hopewell 
took the man into his confidence : told him the changes 
he intended to make, into what a different state he 
hoped to bring the ground about the house, asked who 
could do the work. Sweezer didn’t seem to know any- 
one who worked. Finally, Mr. Hopewell proposed that 
Sweezer himself do it. After some hesitation, he prom- 
ised to come in the morning and begin. Mr. Hopewell 
met him, and they worked together more or less for a 
day or two. When Mr. H. left him, he marked out 
definite work to be done, which was seldom well done. 
Our laborer bore bravely the fault found with it. Good 
work beside it exposed its deficiencies, and put them 
beyond question. He began himself to be something 
of a critic, to know a good thing when he saw it, and 
consequently to have a certain satisfaction in what he 
did well. Once he was commended in a very generous 
way. The old man was quite beside himself. Years 
after, he would say ‘‘ The praise of that city fellow made 
a new man of me.” At the end of the first week Mr. 
Hopewell paid Sweezer, deducting nothing for the hours 
he had been away. If he had received a kingdom he 
could not have been more surprised. So much money 
he had not seen for years. Mr. Hopewell noticed the 
pleased, proud expression on old Sweezer’s face. He 
had never seen it before. It was the quickened man- 
hood within that made the face so different. It was 
tit time for another effort. 

‘‘Sweezer, let's see. I’ve paid you forsix days’ work ; 
nine dollars. What are you going to do with it ?” 

“Spend it. Isn’t that what you do with the money 
you make ?” 

‘‘T don’t spend it all.” 

“If you don’t spend it, what do you do with it?” 
asked the poor man, his mind struggling with the new 
idea. 

‘*T put it away in a bank.” 

‘*Would you have me put mine into a bank?” The 
picture of himself depositing money in a bank quite 
overcame him. 

‘*Shall I tell you, Sweezer, what to do with your 
money ?” 

‘Certainly, sir.” 

‘* Well, you’ve earned nine dollars. Give me four; 
keep five, and divide it with your wife when you go 
home. One thing more: promise to tell me how you 
spend your half when I pay you next Saturday.” 

This was agreed to. Old Sweezer bade Mr. Hope- 
well good-by, taking off his hat—or what was in the 
place of a hat. He walked homeward. He bore him- 
self like a conqueror. He stepped into the wretched 
house ; looked for his wife, Eliza. Once she had hated 
dirt and loved thrift ; no neater servant was there in all 
the region than Eliza White, who lived for years with 
Judge Stiles in the village. She married Sweezer, fol- 
lowed his ways till, dispirited, she seemed content to live 
and die in want and filth. 


‘‘Lize !” said Sweezer. Whose voice was it? It fell 
upon Eliza’s ear, who was out for wood, carrying her 
back straightway over all the sad, wretched years to her 
young days, when, living at the Judge’s, Sweezer used 
to call her so. She came in bringing the wood, dropped 
it, stood silent, amazed. It was not that an angel had 
come in upon her: what was more wonderful had hap- 
pened. ‘‘ Lize, here are two dollars and a half for you. 
It’s a long while since I’ve given you any money—a 
long while since I’ve had any to give. Mr. Hopewell 
paid me to-night, paid me for six full days; and I was 
behind time twice or more. Lize, when I took the nine 
dollars in my hand, and was sure I had earned it, such 
a feeling came over me! Didn’t I once, long ago, hear 
a preachor say something about a new heart? Well, 
Lize, I felt as if a new heart grew all at once in the old 
one, and broke out from it. You don’t know how the 
blood rushed all through me: I didn’t know who I was, 
but felt I wasn’t ‘old Sweezer’ any longer. Just then, 
when I was in a kind of maze, Mr. Hopewell asked me 
what I was going to do with my money. He told me to 
let him keep four dollars for me, to keep five myself, 
and give you half; and there, Lize, it is; and I do be- 
lieve we shall see better times before we die.” 

Sweecer kept at his work. Every day he found better 
things to eat at home ; every day the house became neater 


- 


and more orderly, the children cleaner. Eliza seemed to 
have found the cunning that had made her for years 
the valued servant at the mansion in the village. 

Friday night, when the day’s work was done, Sweezer 
was putting away the tools and just starting for home 
when called by Mr. Hopewell. 

‘* To-morrow,” said he, ‘‘ends the second week of 
your work, and there will be due you nine dollars again. 
How have you spent the two dollars and a half you had 
of last week’s wages ?” 

Sweezer had hard work to tell. He never knew how 
his money went. By dint of effort, aided by hints, he 
gave at last a satisfactory account of his expenditures. 

‘** Well done !” said Mr. Hopewell. ‘‘ To-morrow you'll 
have four dollars more for me to keep for you. In the 
morning quit work at eleven, take the eight dollars, go 
to the village, and put it in the savings bank.” The 
suggestion made old Sweezer laugh. He, living for 
years from hand to mouth, helped out by charity—he to 
put money in the bank! What would Mr. Fairchild, 
the treasurer, think ? Sweezer’s mind never moved so 
quickly before. He began to believe he had a mind. 
At supper he told Lize what he was going todo. She, 
poor woman, both laughed and cried. It was no new 
thing for old Sweezer to walk from his house to the vil- 
lage. He had done it hundreds of times ; but he never 
took such a walk as this. He had eight dollars in his 
pocket, all his own earnings; and, what was better, he 
had a sense of himself as of worth, independent, not an 
object of charity. If you had seen him on this memora- 
ble walk you would have known something had hap- 
pened to him. His gait was different, his bearing differ- 
ent. He passed the corners where he had loafed solid 
hours, passed saloons, walked straight to the bank. Mr. 
Fairchild looked up from his ledger, saw old Sweezer— 
saw, too, that he was changed. 

Not at all abashed, Sweezer stepped to the counter and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Fairchild, I have a little money I want to 
put in the bank. It is my own earnings. You don’t 
know, none of the townsfolks know, what that city man 
has done for me. He’s made a new manof me. [’'ll 
tell you, some day, how it was done ; and it seems to me 
it might have been done before. But never mind ; here’s 
the money, I must be back to work.” 

The change in Sweezer and his wife made a change in 
the miserable home. After the day’s work was done 
Sweezer would work as long as there was light, in his 
own garden and yard. Mr. Hopewell helped ; made re- 
pairs. Mrs. Hopewell, who had been one in her hus- 
band’s experiment, helped Lize. Before winter set in 
the old house was changed into a comfortable cottage, 
and its inmates were well started in a new and better 
way of life. Not that all old habits were removed, or 
all their effects counteracted. A family had been saved 
from beggary, an expense spared the town, the schools 
had new pupils, the church new attendants. 

The townspeople used to say it was a good thing for 
old Sweezer that Mr. Hopewell came. In fact, it was a 
good thing for all of us. 


A summer evening, three years after Mr. Hopewell 
bought his farm, he and his wife were riding together. 
They passed old Sweezer’s home. ‘‘Clara,” said Mr. 
H., ‘‘isn’t there a change here? Do you remember 
what this spot was when you first saw it ?” 

‘‘Indeed I do! And, John, do you know it needed 
only good sense, genuine kindliness, and some patience, 
to make the change ?” 

‘* Yes, Clara, that is all. And do you know that we 
have done nothing here which has given me so much 
true happiness as what I have done for old Sweezer and 
his family ? I think my ambition will be satisfied if I 
shall be known as the man who helped Sweezer help 
himself.” 


Mr. GEORGE W. CABLE, AS A READER of his own 
works, has achieved a very delightful success. Few 
people, probably, have suspected the dramatic gift 
which he shows in his readings. He has now not only 
introduced the Creole into our literature, but he has 
made him a familiar and very fascinating figure to the 
thought of a great many -people who hitherto have 
known him only by name. An author's reading, when 
he has the power of interpretation, furnishes by far the 
best commentary on his own work ; and, doubtless, of 
the thousands who have known the charm of Mr. 
Cable’s stories, few have appreciated the delicate char- 
acter drawing, the fine differences of temperament; and 
the pervading wit and humor which enter so largely 
into them ; all these qualities Mr. Cable brings out with 
dramatic vividness and effectiveness. His reading isnot 
conventional or elocutionary ; like the reading of Dick- 
ens, the secret of his power is in the identification of the 
reader with the character, and his power to interpret-by 
tone, gesture, and attitude the habit, the bearing, and 
speech of a fictitious personage. His reading is notice- 
ably free from stage effects ; he has no mannerisms, he 
understands thoroughly the limits of his own power, 
and he attempts nothing which is beyond his range of 


expression. 
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THE GUEST CHAMBER. 


By BETH. 


OST families in ordinary circumstances living in 

the city have at least onc guest chamber in their 

house, while the well-to-do ones in the country have 

several specially allotted to company, who often come 

unheralded from such distances that a stay over one 

night or several seems unavoidable. It is not of the 

necessity of these sleeping apartments that we write, for 

all feel that, and have them more or less as their circum- 
stances admit ; but it is something of their furniture. 

It is exceedingly pleasant when one is tired from 
travel, or in any other way wearied, to be ushered into a 
good-sized, well-lighted, airy room, richly carpeted, lux- 
uriously furnished, the upholstered chairs soft and in- 
viting, while pictures adorn the walls, and a wardrobe 
is found for hanging thrown-aside garments, wash-stand 
well supplied with all the articles necessary to a fresh 
toilette; the wide, springy bed, with snowy linen 
sheets, white counterpane and extensive pillows, tempting 
the tired head and limbs, and before settling for the 
night one cag pick up a favorite author from a choice 
selection of books on the corner stand or table—just how 
pleasant these things are to the weary guest we will not 
try to tell. Some of the things enumerated must be 
counted among the luxuries of life ; but it is more of the 
necessaries that we speak. 

We fear it is a common thing for families to exhaust 
their resources in furnishing their parlors, leaving the 
guest chamber quite barren. We are sure that we ex- 
press the feeling of guests generally, when we say they 
would gladly exchange some of the elegancies of the 
parlor for simple comforts in their own sleeping room. 

We have lately visited a house the parlors of which 
were eiegantly furnished ; carpet of velvet tapestry, 
chairs of rosewood and satin, beautiful Weber piano, 
fine oil paintings, curiosities and fancy work every- 
where, showing skill and taste ; yet the guest chamber 
did not have towel-rack, slop-jar, or mug of water for 
the teeth, and perhaps during the year as many visitors 
occupy the sleeping rooms as ure entertained in the ele- 
gantly furnished parlors. I know another house of 
which the origina] cost of building was from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars in times of moderate or low 
prices, The parlors are large, and furnished to corres- 
pond in style with the house, yet a lady guest was given 
a sleeping room destitute of even wash-stand or mirror. 
And these houses stand not alone in their style of fur- 
nishing. There are many like them. 

No doubt about it, we Americans think too much of 
show—we rob the upper rooms for the sake of the par- 
lors. There is a decided right and wrong side to all our 
work. It is better to have comfortable things through- 
out the home than fineries in one room and barrenness 
in the others. We have no objections to a parlor 
in full ¢ress; but see to it that the guest chamber 
is furnished with all the articles necessary to the 
cleanliness and comfort of its occupant. Guests do 
not feel at liberty to call for the missing and needed 
articles, as at a hotel, and so inwardly fret and fume 
and invent methods to do without them, vowing all the 
time never to come again to that house, even for a stay 
of one night. 

Not everybody can have a bedstead of ebony or rose- 
wood, with towering head elaborately carved, springs 
of the latest and most improved patent, and the best of 
hair mattresses ; but all may have bed or mattress with- 
out the taint of mould about it. Every one may not 
have extensive pillows in cases ornamented with frills 
or covered with ‘‘shams” of finest French needlework ; 
but there need be no sham about pillows of lively, well- 
aired feathers in clean, spotless cases. Everybody, 
doubtless, cannot afford an expensive clothes-press, or 
an elaborate dresser; yet most of folks may find a con- 
venient place for inserting two or three hooks in a room 
for hanging garments for the night. And, if every one 
cannot have bath-room adjoining, or wash-stand with 
marble top, can at least heve a plain stand furnished 
with toilette soap, a plentiful supply of water, a glass 
or mug for the teeth, rack of towels—crash one in the 
number—slop-jar, comb and brush, and safe of matches. 
These are more appropriate adornments in a sleeping 
apartment than brackets or cabinets filled with trinkets 
and curiosities; and do more toward making guests 
in good humor than the display of piles of fancy work 
however beautiful. 

We plead for a consistency throughout the house. 
If the parlor must needs be plainly furnished, let the 
sleeping-rooms be plain also; but all the articles needful 
for the convenience and accommodation of the guests 
may be added with trifling expense. Want of means is 
not usually the cause of meager, half-furnished sleeping 
apartments, but. want of thought. Remember the 
guest’s comfort is more surely secured by the consider- 
ate supply of articles necessary in making a neat and 


cleanly toilette than any elegance in parlor, or even 
luxury in the dining-room. 

If we would have our house well furnished, we must 
have a regard to the fitness of things—we must preserve 
the harmony of all its parts. If the parlor can be car- 
peted in velvet tapestry or Axminster, with furniture of 
the most elaborate and expensive kind, adding all the 
artistic and beautiful things that a cultivated taste can 
suggest and money can buy, the guest-chamber may, at 
least, have ingrain and walnut, not forgetting all the 
little articles indispensable to the comfort of the guest. 

To have a home thoroughly complete, every part 
must be adjusted to its use : the sleeping-rooms must not 
be robbed to add one more small superfluity to the par- 
lors. When we see a house thus carefully furnished 
throughout, with a nice sense of the fitness of things, we 
invariably give it a character, and call it a well-balanced 
house. 

It is a pleasure to be welcomed to such a home. There 
is a peculiar and indefinable charm about it. There is 
no wrong side to it. Nothing lies at cross corners. It 
is a house without apologies. No matter how varied 
may be the tastes and habits of the guests of such a 
home, all agree in pronouncing it the most charming 
they have ever visited. By all means, look to the com- 
plete (though simple, it may be) furnishing of the sleep- 
ing apartments. 


THE LESSON OF A TRANCE. 


By PLUMMET. 


AM an average person. I have my faults and (if I 

may be permitted to say it) my virtues. My friends 
and relatives are attached to me, but they are a candid set, 
and rarely withhold from me their opinion of my be- 
havior—chiefly, however, when they disapprove of it. 
Their approbation is left to be inferred from silence. 
Often they are right in condemning my actions, often, 
too, they cause me pain by an absolute misunderstand- 
ing of my motives, and an unjust criticism of my 
doings. 

Before a certain event, which occurred some years ago, 
I was unable to convince them that their estimate of me 
was perhaps not altogether the true one ; now, however, 
there is one argument which always silences if it does 
not convince. 

One morning I awoke feeling as usual, rose, and went 
about my daily duties. After breakfast the dishes were 
washed and wiped and put away, store-room and pantry 
visited and set in order, bed-rooms aired and tidied ; 
finally I sat down in company with one of my sisters to 
do a little necessary mending. The conversation hap- 
pening to turn on clothes, I expressed it as my opinion 
that this subject occupied our thoughts far more than 
was right; also that in important particulars we were 
slaves to custom, sacrificing things of real value that we 
might keep ourselves up to some imaginary standard of 
looks. 

‘* Well, what do you sacrifice, I should like to know ?” 
asked my sister. 

I replied that I often gave an amount of time and 
thought to dress that was entirely disproportionate to the 
time I had to bestow on reading and study, and that I 
wore my clothes somewhat tighter than was good. for my 
health beeause I had not the courage to brave ridicule, 
adding that I was going to change my course of action 
and leave off the strait-jacket composed of steel and 
whalebone, and enjoy freedom of breath. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, Laura,” screamed my sister, 
**don’t do such an awful thing ; you will make a perfect 
fright of yourself.” And then my mother, cousin, and 
younger sister joined their voices, and argued and la- 
bored with me, ending by declaring that I was on the 
high road to bloomerism, that I delighted in being un- 
like other people, plumed myself on my eccentricities, 
and grew odder than Dick’s hat-band every day. 

The cleck now striking eleven I fulded my work, and 
remarked that, having promised to carry some papers to 
a poor lame woman who lived down the road a bit, I 
had better be starting. At this arose another chorus of 
remonstrance. 

‘It is as cold as Greenland.” ‘‘ It is going to snow in 
a few moments.” ‘‘ You will catch your death of cold 
—don’t be foolhardy, Laura.” ‘‘ What an obstinate, 
self-willed piece you are.” 

‘* Suppose I were going tocall on Mrs. Grandissimmes 
Stiles,” 1 retorted ; ‘‘would you make the same objec- 
tions to my going out ?” 

‘* There, just hear her,’ cricd Isabel ; ‘* how sarcastic 
and sour she is growing! Just because a person is rich 
and handsome you must have your fling at her. If you 
don’t take care people will say you have been disap- 
pointed in love, and are growing old-maidish.” 

‘* Well,” I replied, laughingly, ‘‘ iet them say on. It 
cannot hurt me, for I haven’t, and I’m not.” 

‘*Oh, what a terrible indifference to the good opinion 
of others.” 

‘‘No, I am not indifferent, but if people are going 
to accuse me of that which is not true why should I 


mind ? I know that I have no sour feelings toward any | 


one, and if they twist my words into a wrong meaning, 
why, I cannot help it.” 

‘* Thoroughly self-conceited,” cried Cousin Anne. 

I went off on my errand with a swelling heart and a 
lump in my throat. Lame Mrs. Olmstead’s gratitude 
for the books, and warm thanks for the effort I had 
made in bringing them to her despite the weather, soon 
restored me to a cheerful frame of mind, and I returned 
home in the best of spirits. Young Mr. Fairbanks had 
dropped in to lunch, and [ chatted and laughed with 
him gayly enough, bandying words and jests. Perhaps 
I was not quite dignified in so doing ; I dare say not ; 
at all events, after he was gone I received several criti- 
cisms upon my flippancy ; whereupon I became cross, 
frowned, snappishly declared that whatever I did dis- 
pleased some one, and retired to my room followed by 
the remark that my temper was really insupportable. I 
lay upon my bed for an hour, then.came Isabel to ask if 
I would help her trim a bonnet. My head ached, and, 
knowing that she would not wear the hat until Easter 
Sunday, which was yet some weeks off, I replied that I 
was very tired. : 

** Lazy,” answered Isabel, slightly vexed. ‘If it was 
some old beggar woman’s bonnet you would trim it fast 
enough.” 

She left me, and then began the most extraordinary 
experience of my life. Slowly, and by degrees, my 
limbs became numb and inert. A deathly coldness en- 
vironed me; my eyes closed, my heart seemed to stop 


| beating. My mind alone was unchanged, and active ; if 


anything, it seemed more keen than before ; no feeling 
of terror, however, inspired me, all was peace and calm, 
although I realized that I wasin atrance. Of all horrible 
fates it had always seemed to me the worst, this possi- 
bility of lying apparently dead, yet alive to all that was 
taking place around me, conscious of the awful prepara- 
tions for the inevitable doom. Yet here 1 lay with the 
knowledge that the most dreaded of all things had be- 
fallen me, and still undisturbed by any terror. (Con- 
sciousness remained ; feeling was dead. , 

I pass over the discovery by my family of my sup- 
posed death. Although I had no sensations of sympa- 
thy with their grief at the time, the memory of that sor- 
rowful moment often comes back to me like a night. 
mare. I have never since for an instant doubted their 
love for me ; forone and all mourned me with unfeigned 
grief. The first shock passed, they gathered many times 
about my motionless form, speaking of their love for — 
me, of the terrible blank caused by my absence, and of 
the many qualities which had endeared me to them. 
Not a fault was mentioned, virtues were called up which 
I am sure never existed, and, had I been capable of any 
sensation, I must have felt happiness and some aston 
ishment at the new names which were given to my va- 
rious characteristics. 

‘* The dear girl,” said Isabel, sorrowfully ; ‘‘ how few 
there are like her in the world! Whata power for 
good she would have been had she lived, with her noble 
disregard of petty frivolities, and her strong individual- 
ity! How well I remember that conversation we had 
about dress ; how bravely she spoke about the evil of 
allowing it to take up too much of our time, and de- 
clared that she was going to give more attention to the 
essentials, and regard health in preference to looks.” 

‘* Always true to her ideal,” chimed in an aunt. ** Oh, 
if we could all have her righteous spirit of indepen. 
dence !” 

‘‘And then,” continued Isabel, ‘‘ think of her great, 
kind heart. Why, you might as well have attempted to 
move a mountain as to prevent dear Laura from helping 
those who needed her. On that last day ’—here sobs in- 
terrupted the recital—‘‘ she would go out in all the cold 
and wind to take Mrs. Olmstead some books to read. 
It must have cost her much to leave the cosy fireside and 
trudge out on her errand of mercy.” 

‘* Her firmness in a good cause was always a trait in 
her character,” said another. ‘‘ Do you remember how 
we opposed her going, but without moving her from her 
good purpose? And how the consciousness of her kind 
deed animated her with cheerfulness on her return ” 
How brightly she chatted with Mr. Fairbanks, how 
witty she was, how bright her repartees'! She was al- 
ways so delightful in conversation.” 

‘* Yes, and we hectored the poor, tried soul until she 
could hardly bear it, and had to go off and rest,” said 
Cousin Anne, tearfully. ‘‘ Oh, she was always so gentle 
and good. She was superior to us, and we never seemed 
to appreciate her ; but we did, oh, we did all the time.”’ 

' The deathly trance continued, and I could make no 
sign. I heard them tell of ey ‘‘ activity and persever- 
ance,” new names for what had once been called rest- 
lessness and obstinacy. I[ heard my “indifference to 


+} the good opinion of others” extolled as a superiority to 


gossip, my conceit” as laudable self-poise and _ reli- 
ance, ‘‘sour old-maidishness” became a ‘‘ spirit of truth 
to rebuke follies,” ‘‘laziness” was ‘‘ complete physical 
exhaustion.” 

Ah, well I knew thatin their love and tenderness 
they overrated me now as much as they had underrated 
me before.. Slowly and by degrees life crept back into 
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my frame, a sweet feeling of happiness stole over me, 
my heart beat once again, again the breath issued regu- 
larly from my lips. Oh, what joy filled the house when 
first the discovery was made that ‘‘ Laura lives /” what 
efforts were made to hasten the restoration of slowly re- 
turning power of action, what tenderness and demonstra- 
tions of affection were lavished upon me. I said no 
word to anyone that could reveal the fact of my having 
been conscious during the terrible trance. I basked in 
the smiles which shone upon me, I reveled in the heart- 
felt embraces given me, I wept joyfully over the love 
that poured in upon me. 

Long months after this strange event, when the house. 
hold had settled once more into its usual daily activities, 
when time had somewhat obliterated the keenness of 
those feelings called up in my friends by the shock of 
thinking me forever gone, one of their number in mo- 
mentary vexation accused me of obstinacy. Bursting 
into foolish tears I sobbed out, ‘‘ When I was dead you 
called it perseverance,” and soon out came the whole 
story. Consternation followed ; we all wept together, 
and all resolved then and there that we would endeavor 
to treat each other in all things as if we might at any 
moment he eternally separated ; and to be as charitable 


in our constructions of motives, and as just in our esti-. 


mates of the comparative values of things, as if the 
shadow of death hovered about us, sanctifying much 
that seems common, and casting from its pedestal much 
that seems high and worth attaining. We do not always 
succeed, but we strive to do so, and at any moment 
‘‘Laura’s Trance” are words whose warning is always 
heeded. | 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 

“GAMES. 

as AMES in: which the whole company can engage 
add to the pleasures of an evening at home. 
‘Boston ” can be played by old and young, and enjoyed. 
Place chairs for the entire company ina circle, and after 
all are seated give each a number ; blindfold one of the 
company and piace him in the center of the circle ; he is 
to call out two numbers, and the players whose nun.bers 
are called must change places without being caught by 
the person in the center ; if either is caught, the player 
blindfolded must guess the name of the player caught ; 
if he cannot, two more numbers must be called to change 
places. It gives a pleasant variety to the game if the 
person in the center will occasionally call ‘‘ Boston,” at 
which all change places ; the one left standing will then 
be the one to be blindfolded. : 

Jerusalem’ is played by placing chairs in the center 
of the room, facing alternately in opposite directions ; 
have one more player than chairs—some one of the com- 
pany who plays readily any simple music in march 
time ; all the company march to. the music around the 
chairs and when the music stops—which should be in 
the middle of the bar—all take seats. As there are 
more players than chairs one will be left standing, which 
always gives rise to much merriment. Remove one chair 
every time the music stops. 

“Choosing Partners,” is also amusing. Arrange 
chairs in a circle, with a player in every other chair. A 
corresponding number of players leave the room, those 
seated select one who is out of the room, and the one 
selected must enter and seat himself on the chair selected 
for him without being told which it is. If he does not 
select the right chair he is ‘‘ clapped out.” of the room 
and another player selected. 

Stage-coach ” is a game familiar to many. The players 
sit in a row, and each is given the name of some part of 
the coach ; when the part of the stage is mentioned for 

_which they are named they turn round, and at the word 
stage-coach all turn once arid change places. Any one 
who forgets to get up when his name is called pays a 
forfeit—that is, when the word ‘‘ wheel” is said, the 
wheel gets up and turns around ; if he forgets, he must 
pay a forfeit. The person in the company who can tell 
the best story begins an account of a journey in a stage- 
coach ; during the recital the names of the various parts 
of the stage-coach are mentioned. The game will vary in 
interest in proportion to the interest of the story, but 
the real object is to collect forfeits, to be redeemed at 
the close of the game. 

Another game is played by selecting one of the com- 
pany, and asking all sorts of questions for the purpose 
of making him laugh; if at the asking of the twelfth 
question he has not smiled, he selects one of the com- 
pany, of whom questions are asked in turn. At the 
‘first smile a forfeit is paid, to be redeemed later. 

‘* How do you like it? When do you like it? Where 
do you like it?” is an old game, and an amusing one. 
One player leaves the room. Some object is selected by 
the players, which must be guessed by the one sent out 
of the room, asking the questions in the title of the game 
in their order until she guesses the name of the object 
selected ; if this is not done, a forfeit is paid. 

A simple game called ‘‘ Judge and Jury ” is played 
by each player in turn asking the Judge for permission 
jo make certain movements, the ultimate aim of which 


is to turn a plate, the Judge deciding on which, side the 
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plate must fall; if the plate does not fall on that side, 
the player pays a forfeit, the Jury of two persons decid- 
ing at the close of the game how each forfeit must be 
redeemed. If the player objects to the decision of the 
Jury, he appeals to the Judge, and always abides by 
his decision. 

The redeeming of forfeits can be made very interesting 
as well as amusing. Making the owner of the forfeit a 
statue ; repeating verses of poetry ; keeping silence while 
the entire company endeavor to make the owner laugh ; 
singing the scale, or the verse of a song; changing the 
éxptession of the face to show grief, joy, sorrow, anger, 
disdain ; examples in mental arithmetic to work out, are 
among the many ways in which forfeits may be re- 
deemed. Avoid keeping up a game until all are tired of 
it; it is wiser to change the game as soon as a lack of 
interest is shown by any one engaged. Never embarrass 
persons by keeping them too long in the center of a game 
because of not understanding it, or because of a slowness 
of movement of elther mind or body ; a true leader of 
games will discover the cause and remove it or change 
the game. When acompany of people are not well ac- 
quainted, a game that will engage all, young and old, is 
the best barrier-breaker of which we have knowledge. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
geationa, and experiences for this column. | 


There is something marvelous in the calm way in which 
otherwise cleanly people will submit to breathe the breath 
of others over and over again. Using the toothbrush of 
another, which might be quite thoroughly washed, is nothing 
to it. The bad smells which fill heated rooms where the so- 
called lower classes congregate are sufficiently offensive to 
keep sensitive nostrils away ; but a heavily perfumed air, 
rich with odors of flowers and spices, may be as stale and 
second hand as the old clothes hanging in front of a Chat- 
ham Square pawn-shop. Lungs that have been starved on 
the cast-off breaths of other people—a worse starvation than 
comes to the poor devourers of ‘‘ cold victuals ’’—are those 
persons who cannot ‘* bear a draught,’’ and jump from the 
frying pan of a pure stream of cool air into the consuming 
fire of deoxygenated air with an alacrity which would aston- 
ish themselves if the noxious air were only fetid. The truth 
is, we are far less civilized than we claim to be, only we hide 
our barbarism under a cloak of elegance, as truly un- 
seemly as a robe of spotless satin over a filthy body. And 
no amount of scientific gymnastics or hygienic exercise will 
avail to make a sound body, unless it is fed with pure air, 
clean water, and wholesome food. 


To obtain and keep good health requires a breadth of in- 
telligence which few persons possess. The best of us mount 
some hobby, and gallop away on it beyond the limits of safe- 
ty, in the pride of our hearts believing we are the wisest of 
hygienists. (One bathes in cold water and all day doubles 
himself over at bis work like a horseshoe. Another pets his 
stomach and neglects his lungs. One feeds on vegetables, 
another on beef; one wears wool, another silk, next the 
skin : one must have the house an even temperature through- 
out, another will have no furnace heat, and toasts alternate 
sides of the body before an open fire; one performs a series 
of gymnastics before breakfast, anotber takes the opposite 
sort at night: one is rubbed, another is pounded. And so, 
on one of these limited express trains, each individual pas- 
senger expects to be taken to a vigorous and happy old age. 
They are sure to be mistaken. Before one carries a pet idea 
concerning health into practice it is well to take the whole 
body into consideration and consult a broad-minded, com- 
mon-sensed doctor. We do think there are such to be found. 


Will you inform a country woman when and how to serve 
salads’ Should they be served as a separate course, or not? An- 
other question, please: I have two very nice horns, taken from 
Texan cattle, which I wish to preserve. Where can I get them 
mounted with brass? Wish you all a happy New Year. M. 

Salads should be served as a separate course at dinner. If 
at a luncheon or supper, they are servel with cold meat, 
oysters, etc. Through Messrs. Sypher & Co. we learn that 
you can have the horns mounted at Emil Blaesius’, 109 
Wooster Street, New York City. 


“A. R." asks for something which will clean her ‘‘ husband’s 
coat-collar, and her boy’s jacket.’’ Please give for her benefit 
and that of others this receipt. ** CONSTANT READER.” 

Japanese Cream for cleaning.—One-eighth of a pound of 
castile soap, one-eighth of a pound of concentrated ammo- 
nia, one-half ounce of ether, one-half ounce glycerine, one- 
half ounce spirits of wine. Cut the soap fine and heat it in 
a pint of soft water till dissolved. Then add two quarts of 
water and put in the other ingredients. 


Please inform me where dresses can be colored without ripping ; 
also where lace can be colored. Some reliable firm. where the 
goods can be well colored and not crack. I have tried —— 
& Co. but the goods smutted badly. Mrs. P. 

Crown PoIntT. 

Very much depends on the quality of the goods, and the 
way they are ‘“‘ made up.’’ Some colors crock even in new 
goods. We have found the establishment you mention very 
ready to make a second trial of the goods, without extra 
charge, when the first attempt was not satisfactory. 


Will you be so. kind as to tell me if there is any history of 
Charles V. (of Spain and Germany) that is condensed and written 
in a style to make it instructive and entertaining to young people ? 
I have Robertson's and Prescott’s, but they are not just what I 


need. A. 
We think there is no such history, 
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THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 


By Cari0on B. ALLEN, M.D. 
Vv 


THE SERVANTS. 


ID you ever think that a minister and a servant 

are the same thing? A minister is one who 
serves, and a servant is one who ministers unto another. 
To be a servant is, therefore, sometimes a very high 
calling, and to serve well may be the most important 
work of our life. The happiness, growth, and progress 
of the world depend upon its servants, both public and 


private; and the comfort and welfare of our House — 


Beautiful depend upon the integrity of its servants. 
They are comprised .under two heads: those who wait 
for orders before doing anything, and those who under- 
stand always what is required of them, and work night 
and day without waiting for commands. The first we 
call the voluntary muscles, the second the involuntary 
muscles. It is the voluntary muscles which have 
grouped themselves around us to form our walls, to pro- 
tect us from injury, to strengthen our framework, and 
which carry us from place to place as we order them. 
We often laugh at the snail because he carries his house 
on his back ; but when we think of it we see that we do 
the same thing. We never go out without taking our 
house along. In_ fact, the owner and master of the 
House Beautiful can never go away from home, so it is 
no wonder he sings, 
‘* Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home,” 

for there is no other place for him in this world. Ought 
he not, then, to be very thankful to the strong, willing, 
ever-ready servants who serve him so faithfully all his 
life, and enable him to enjoy so much more than he 
could without their aid? I hope you will not get tired 
at being referred back to something we have told you 
before. The only way we can understand what is to 
come is by remembering what we have previously 
learned. 

I wish now to recall to your mind how many of the 
bones are made long, slender, and with enlarged ends. 
To form a joint these bones are placed end to end, and 
held together by ligaments. Each bone has upon each 
end a firm cushion of cartilage, which is somewhat like 
India-rubber, and these cartilages are oiled by a fluid 
which is made right there where it is needed. We do 
not have to do as railroad men do—stop every little 
while and run around with an oil-can to oil the machin- 
ery ; our machinery oils itself. But the bones would 
not stay in place if the hgaments did not hold them fast. 
The same quality under different circumstances has dif- 
ferent names. It is said of a donkey that he always 
wants to go 1n an opposite direction from that in which 
it is desired that he should go. This disposition in a 
donkey is called mulishness ; in a boy or girl, it would 
be called vbstinacy; grown persons might speak of it in 
themselves as perseverance ; but in the ligaments it is 
called elasticity. The ligaments like to have their own 
way ; and when, by any movement of the muscles, the 
ligaments are stretched, or bent, they at once try to go 
back to their own place; and this very resistance to 
change is of great use to usin keeping us erect or up- 
right. If you feel up and down your back you will find 
a row of knobs, or projections, which are called the 
spinous processes of the vertebra, or back bone. The 
vertebra is madg up of twenty-six bony rings, each one 
with a bony handle, and these rings are placed one over 
the other, the bandles all turned the same way. The 
ends of these handles are what you feel, and are 
called spines, or spinous processes. These spines are 
fastened together by ligaments. Between the rings of 
the backbone there are cushions of cartilage which allow 
of movements in various directions. When you bend 
forward all these cushions on the front side of the spinal 
column are pressed together, and the handles on the 
other side are pulled apart like the sticks of a fan, and 
the ligaments are stretched. But when you raise your- 
sels into a standing posture the ligaments contract, and 
by their elastic force and obstinacy we are held upright 
without our having to think about it. So you see that 
obstinacy in the right may not be a bad thing, but we 
need to be very sure that we are right before we are ob- 
stinate. These ligaments are never at a loss to know 
whether they are right or not. They know that what 
they want to do is the right thing to do. Their business 
is to resist change—that is, to be what we now-a-days 
call conservative, and this for us is preservative. 

Sometimes bones get cut of place—dislocated, the 
surgeons say—and these ligaments pull with all their 
might to get the ends of the bomes back into place. But 
the bones don’t do anything to help, and while some of 
the muscles are helping others of them are pulling in 
a wrong direction, so that things go pretty badly until 
a skillful surgeon takes hold, and by turning the bones 
in the right direction, and in right relation to each other, 
the ligaments and muscles, guided in their efforts, pull 
the bones into place, This shows us that it is necessary 
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to have something more than a desire to help; it needs 
also to know how. Muscles have, to some extent, this 
quality of elasticity. They have also tonicity, which 
means that muscles are always drawn up a little without 
our drawing them up by our will. This drawing-up is 
called contractility. We can contract or shorten our 
voluntary muscles as we wish; but if, when we were 
not using them, they were not in the least contracted, 
they would be very soft and flabby ; and it is because 
they are always contracted a little that they are firm, 
and that is what is meant by tonicity or tone of a mus- 
cle. Muscles have also sensibility. But that does not 
mean their ability to feel pain; it means that when we 
take hold of anything the muscles are able to judge how 
heavy it is; or when we push against a thing, they tell 
us whether it is movable, or whether it resists pressure. 
It is by the sensibility of muscles that we are able to 
judge how much strength it will take to accomplish 
something which we wish to do with our muscles. 
Contractility is the fourth property of muscle. This 
is the shortening of the fibers of which the muscle is 
composed, and by this means drawing together the two 
points to which the muscle is attached. A muscle is 
never fastened at both ends to the same bone, but there 
is always a joint between. We can study that in the 


arm. The muscles that move the arm below the elbow 


are fastened at one end above the elbow, and at the 
other end below. When the muscle on the front of the 
arm contracts, it bends the elbow ; when the one on the 
back of the arm contracts, the elbow is straightened out. 
Sometimes when your mamma wants to hire a girl to 
help in the house, she finds that the girl is very particu- 
lar to inquire just what work she will have to do, and 
refuses to do anything that was not specified as her 
work. Well, the servants in our house are just so par- 
ticular. The muscle that bends a joint will never 
straighten it, and so it is necessary always to have two 
sets of servants, who may be said to be opposed to each 
other, to work against each other. The muscles which 
bend the joints are called flezors ; those which straighten 
the joints are called extensors. But, although these mus- 
cles are opposed, they never work against each other at 
the wrong time. They do not interfere with each other's 
work. If they ever do get obstinate, and all work at 
the same time, that makes the limb rigid, so that it will 
not move at all. 

In contracting, a muscle does not change in size, 
but only in shape. It grows shorter, but at the same 
time it grows thicker and firmer. If we think how 
many things are to be done in our house, we will not 
wonder that there must be nearly four hundred servants 
—some to flex, some to straighten the limbs, some to 
wink our eyelids, others to move our tongue, to nod our 
head, to bend our back, to help us straighten up again, 
to perform all the varied motions which we make daily 
without thinking much about it, It will be impossible 
to describe to you fully all the motions made by the 
muscles, but we will consider for a moment the action 
in walking. When we are standing erect the weight of 
the body rests upon the arch of the foot, and the heels 
and balls of the toes touch the ground. The muscles of 
the leg, thigh, and body keep us erect; but when we 
wish to walk, then by muscular action the body is made 
to lean forward, and this puts the two powerful muscles 
which form the calf of the leg upon the stretch, and 
they pull upon their tendon at the heel, and lift, not 
only the heel, but the ankle-joint and the whole body, 
and carry it forward ; at the same time the other foot is 
lifted entirely off the ground and swung forward so as 
to be ready to take the next step. In walking, running, 
or jumping, we are protected from being jarred by the 
elasticity of the bones themselves, by the elasticity of 
the muscles, and by the cushions at the ends of the 
bones and between the rings of the backbone. But to 
assist us in moving from place to place is not all that 
these servants do for us; even rest itself, in a sitting or 
standing posture, is due to the servants. They hold us 
up, and to do this must be in a state of tension or pull- 
ing, which we have spoken of as tonicity, and they can 
never rest Completely unless we lie down. That is why 
we rest so much faster when lying than when sitting 
down. Therefore, if we are ever in a hurry to get 
rested, we should remember this fact. The servants of 
which I have been speaking are those which wait for 
orders, and are called voluntary muscles. The involun- 
tary muscles take charge of those movements which are 
not under our control, such as digestion, the beating of 
the heart, and the movements of respiration. 

I have told you that the tibers of muscles are stoves, 
and electric batteries, but they are something more sur- 
prising than that—they are musical instruments. It has 
been learned that the contractions of muscles produce 
sound, and one man has really been able to hear the 
tones thus made, and says they are musical. We have 
often read of the ‘“‘ music of the spheres.” That is the 
sound supposed to be made by the swift rushing of the 
earth and other planets through space. The Psalmist 
says, ‘‘ The morning stars sang together,” but we have 
always thought that to be only poetry and not fact. But 
why may it not be true, when we find that our very 


muscles gre singing at their work ? We are set to music. 
What a wonderful grand chorus must arise from all 
the active limbs of man and animals; a great song of 
praise, pealing forth in manifold strains, 
It is he made us and not we 


THE FIRE- FAIRIES 


By Sara E. WIxTsE. 


“6 OW, grandma, tell us the story of the fire-fairies, 

N please,” and grandma began the story told as 
often asa rainy evening brought it to the minds of the 
little folks, who never tired of grandma's stories, because 
they were “‘ really, truly, true stories.” 

‘*When Ruth—” 

‘ That’s mamma’” asked both the children at once. 

‘‘ Yes, dear; when Ruth, your mother, was a baby, 
we lived in the West; not in California, nor even in 
Iowa, but in Michigan, which then seemed farther from 
Boston than Paris seems now. That was as much as 
sixty years ago, before people used stoves in that part of 
the world.” 

‘‘Did you have registers ?” asked little Mary, as she 
placed her tiny foot over one of them, from which the 
warm air was coming with such a rush that she drew 
back to wait for her brother’s questions. which always 
followed hers when this story was told. Harry was 
ready at once with: ‘‘No; grandma, you used to have 
radiators and steam heat when mamma was a baby, 
didn’t you ?” 

The children knew just as well as grandma did what 
she would say, but they liked to play that they did not 
know, and so make the story longer. 

Grandma answered : ‘‘ No, we had no furnace in the 
basement—our little house had no basement, nor cellar, 
nor even an attic or chamber, but was a shanty built of 
logs, with a fine old stump in one corner for my dressing- 
table. On one side was the fireplace, which was so 
large that it nearly filled that side—”’ 

-‘*But there was room for Brili beside the fireplace, 
grandma ?” interrupted Harry, who never failed to re- 
mind her of the faithful dog, ‘‘ Brilliant,” who bore as 
important a part in baby Ruth’s life as did Bucephalug 
in the life of Alexander, or Rosinante in that of Sancho 
Panza and his mad master. 

‘‘Yes, there was room for Brill, for, without Brill 
to take care of Ruth and me, we would not have dared 
to stay alone while your grandpa went to the nearest 
village, which was forty miles away, to get some of the 
wonderful fire-fairies of which we had but just heard.” 

‘““Were you afraid of burglars, grandma ’” asked 
Mary, who knew perfectly well that there were wolves 
and Indians to fear in those days, and so grandma an 
swered: ‘‘So little afraid of burglars, dear, that we 
always left the latch-string out, so any body who might 
be running from a pack of wolves could come in with- 
out even the formality of a knock at the door.” 

‘* Now hurry, grandma, and tell us about that night 
when grandpa was away, and you and mamma and 
Brill were alone in the awful rain’—and Mary would 
have finished the story herself, had not Harry begged 
her to wait and hear grandma tell it. So grandma con- 
tinued : 

‘‘Your grandpa had taken the only horse we had 
to go to the village to buy tea and sugar, and to get 
some of the fire-fairies whose help I so much needed 
during that dreadful night. Before sundown I milked 
the pretty cow, whose name was Cherry, and when I 
shut the log-stable door I fell so lonesome that I half 
wished that baby, Brill and 1 could sleep in the stable 
or else take Cherry into the house. Our nearest neigh- 
bors lived a mile away, and I knew it would be a poor 
beginning for a young pioneer to run away from home 
the first night she was left alone, so 1 patted Brill and 
felt somewhat cheered by his short, good-natured bark 
as he ran before me to the house. I covered the fire 
with ashes to keep it over night, for it was no easy task 
to relight a fire in those days ; but, to be prepared for any 
such need, I laid the spunk, flint, and steel on the shelf 
over the fireplace and went to bed without lighting the 
candle, which always seemed to me to make the dim- 
ness of twilight more weird and uncomfortable than if 
no effort had been made to light up the darkness. I 
must have slept two or three hours when I was awake- 
ened by Brill, who was whining piteously and pulling 
the clothes from the bed. I shall always believe he did 
not bark for fear; I should think he heard Indians. 
I jumped up and found thete was need of quick work, 
for a heavy wind had risen, and the coals so carefully 
covered had been blown out upon the floor, where they 
would have set our little house on fire but for Brill’s 
quiek sense of danger. I swept them up and put the 
iron cover of the bake-kettle over them, but before I 
had finished doing this the rain began to fall in sheets, 
driving down the wide chimney, sputtering and spat- 
tering in the ashes and putting out the last spark of fire. 
Finding I could not preserve the coals with such a storm 
against me I hurried back to bed, though poor Brill 
pulled at my night-dress as if he thought I had not done 
all a woman ought under the circumstances, 


‘* When I drew little Ruth closer to me I forgot the rain, 
and the loneliness, the Indians, and everything but the 
baby, for she groaned—not the little, contented, sleepy 
sound of a baby disturbed in its slumber, but the mourn- 
ful half cry of a baby in pain which sleep somewhat 
dulls. 

‘* T took her little hands in mine and found they were 
burning with fever. I ran to the shelf for the flint and 
steel ; I could lay my hands on them in the dark, but 
the spunk was not there. I waited fora flash of light- 
ning to show me where it lay, by the light of which I 
discovered it on the floor, where I had brushed it in my 
haste to cover the coals ; and alas! it was soaked with 
rain, which was still driving down the chimney. What 
could I do? The baby was awake now and crying 
weakly. Brill stood by and laid his nose on my knee 
beside Ruth, his face looking so wise and full of sympathy 
that when a flash of lightning revealed it I threw my 
arms about him, and cried, ‘Oh, Brill, you must do 
something !’ And Brill wagged his tail and ran to the 
door, scratching it and barking softly. I did not know 
what he would do, but I was sure it would be something 
to help me, and, hoping he would find human aid, I tied 
the tinder-box around his neck, with alittle note begging 
some one to come or send me some tinder for the sake of | 
the sick baby. Then I kissed the dog”—here the chil- 
dren smiled through their tears, hugged grandma, and 
ran to the sitting-room to look at mamma and make 
sure she was not a sick baby again, and returned, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Yes, you kissed Brill ; and what next ?” 

‘* Brill bounded out of the door, not on the track of 
your grandpa, as I feared, nor toward the neighbors, as 
I hoped, but straight into the woods in front of the 
house. I watched the baby by the glare of the light- 
ning and grew more and more frightened as the fever 
flush faded from her face and she grew pale and cold, 
until I knew she was in a spasm from which I could not 
bring her without warm water. 

‘* Brill had been gone but fifteen minutes when I heard 

a cheerful bark, followed by the assurance ‘Me good 
Injun,’ and, lifting the latch string, in walked the chief 
of the friendly tribe of Fisher Indians. 
_ “ He had tented that night not far from our cabin, 
Brill of course knowing it by his keen scent. Indians 
were all more or less skilled in the use of their med- 
icines. The chief knew there was trouble at the house of 
the smoka man’s squaw as soon as he heard Brill at the 
door of his wigwam,and without looking inside the tinder- 
box—indeed he could not have read a word of the note 
—he had snatched his bundle of medicines, his bow and 
arrows, with a supply of tinder, and, like all Indians, 
being as much dressed by night as by day, he had fol- 
lowed Brill to our rescue. He gave the baby some drops © 
which brought her out of the spasm, while he rekindled 
the fire, and as soon as the baby was enough better to 
hide her face if the chief offered to take her, he gathered 
up his bow and arrows and was about to leave us, when 
I took all the little silver pieces I possessed and offered 
them to him. He looked offended, I feared because it 
was too little, and asked, ‘ How much, then ?’ He smiled 
grimly and said, ‘ Pappoose ?’ and as if ashamed of 
joking he glided out of the house before I could thank 
him.” 

Here grandma always waited for the children to say, 
‘* But you haven't told anything about the fire-fairies 
that grandpa brought the next day.” To which grand. 
ma always replied : 

‘*Get one of those fire-fairies, Harry, and bump her 
head gently against the side of her house, and light the 
gas with the flame that flashes from her eyes at such 
treatment, and I'll tell you about the first fire-fairies I 
ever saw.” 

“‘ Why, grandma,” cries Mary, ‘‘ they are nothing but 
matches,” and, as if she hai not known thatall the time, 
she gets the match-box and looks at them wonderingly 
while grandma tells her how grandpa brought two boxes 
of them the day after the storm, one of which was given 
to the astonished Indian, the other used sparingly to 
light the fire when it bappened to go-out. 

‘** Now, grandma, tell us all about the spunk, and flint, 
and steel, and sulphur rag, and—” 

‘*No, my dears, not this time, you must go to bed 
now; you know that story belongs to our country 
walks.” 

The children kissed grandma, looked at mamma to 
see that she was in no danger of a spasm before they 
hugged and kissed her, and then went to bed murmuring 
thanks that their childhood came in the days of the reign 
of the fire-fairies. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S. WRITING- DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

There is not much danger that you fortunate ones 
who live in the real country on a farm will suffer for 
lack of exercise. You may not take it wisely, but there 
is pretty sure to be enough of it, and in most cases it is 
varied enough to be of use to the whole body. If you 
take such a book as ‘‘Sound Bodies for our Boys and 
Girls” by Mr, Blaikie, or “‘ Home Gymnastics,” a book 
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Ee from the Swedish, and published by Liste. 
cott also, you will see in the illustrations how every 
muscle is taken in turn and exercised ; and if you stop 
to think awhile, you will see how almost every position 
represented in the book, and recommended for regular 
practice, is taken by country boys and girls in doing 
their ordinary work, and in their sports. Looking up 
into the trees for nuts and cherries, burrowing under 
stone walls for woodchucks, picking up stones and 
potatoes, running, climbing, lifting, throwing; there is 
no end to the pleasant or useful ways in which the re- 
quired motions are given to the body. Yet there is sel- 
dom a thought how important all this is for future 
size, strength and beauty. Boys, having left their 
wholesome outdoor life for a clerkship in the city, often 
pay considerable sums of money to a gymnasium, or to 
some instructor in athietics, to get the very advantage 
they might have got at home if they had only done 
their ‘‘chores”’ with cheerfulness and vigor. To creep 
along to the barn, head down, half-dragging a pail of 
water, will not give a good figure to any boy, but it is 
just as good for him to lift as heavy dumb-bells, if he 
only takes it in the same manner; that is, with an in- 
tention to train his muscles thereby. But generally—is 
it not so, boys ?—the work is done because it must be, 
and is got over just as quickly as possible. 

A baby is the best gymnast. See how he throws out 
his hands and his feet, screws his head around, twists 
himself in every possible way, and when he begins to 
creep drags himself patiently over the floor, pulls him- 
self up by chairs just for the pleasure, apparently, of 
getting up and falling down. So, all his muscles are 
exercised. Of course I am speaking of the babies with 
sensible mothers, not those who are dressed in cumber- 
some clothes, pinned up painfully tight, and carried 
about in a nurse’s arms. The business of a mother, an 
older brother or sister, or a nurse, is to help the baby to 


toddle about, save him from too great bumps, and. 


encourage his gymnastics. 

But boys in country or city are not in quite so much 
danger as girls of neglecting good exercise. I say good 
exercise, because all exercise is not good. You may be 
intemperate in bodily exercise and very easily carry one 
kind to excess. Mr. Blaikie says some famously strong 
men in most of their muscles have been strangely weak 
and meager in others. But the girls—what a pity they 
put on tight clothes, try to be ‘‘lady-like,” and simper 
and mince, and give themselves airs which are not 
graces, and so let parts of their body shrivel up. You 
often pity a hump-backed child, and congratulate your- 
selves that you are not so misshgpen, when, in reality, 
to the eye of a lover of a sound and well-developed 
body, you are quite as misshapen as she. 

If I had room I could tell you how ugly this makes 
you to an artist’s eye, and how it is storing up misery 
for you if you live to be a woman. It makes me very 
sad to see the bright young girls whom I love insisting 
on pinching themselves and dwarfing themselves, taking 
no proper exercise, eating unwholesome food, and pre- 
paring for themselves and their friends years of suffer- 
ing. Now I counsel you, having lived long enough to 
know what gives real pleasure in life, and believing that 
life is given to us to be a joy, that one of the surest 
ways to secure real joy is to have a wholesome, clean, 
pure body, strong and sound. If you have a whole- 
some, earnest, pure spirit you will be likely to want a 
good body, and will gladly read this paper to learn how 
to secure it. 


WasuHineton, December 2, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


T am alittle girl ten years old, and go to school, and study 
geography, spelling, arithmetic, physiology, language, and music. 
There are a great many colored children in this city; they have 
schools to themselves. There is a school across the street from 
us, called Lincoln School, and the colored children sing very nicely. 

With much love, I hope to be your niece, JENNIE C. 


I have received your second letter, and am glad you 
are doing so well in school. I know an older Jennie C. 
than you are. I wonder if you know her. But I for- 
got, she is Jennie C. T. now. 


Capiz, Ohio, January 14, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Thanks for your pretty card you sent me. I spent the holidays 
at grandpa’s, and did not receive it until my return. On our way 
to grandpa’s we spent two days in Pittsburg. The city was 
dressed in holly indoors and out. In the stores, instead of boys 
and girls running around with cash, they have wires which they 
put balls upon—put the cash in the balls and send them around. 
In one of the stores they have a very large Kris Kringle loaded 
with toys. I received some very nice Christmas gifts. My sisters 
also send their thanks for the pretty cards you sent them. I hope 
it is not too late to wish you a happy New Year. 

Your affectionate niece, Lucre H. B. 


I do not like to see small boys and girls at work in 
stores, and I am glad there is some other way for the 
cash to be carried. | 


MARCELLUS, December 31, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I received your pretty little card and I thank you very much 
for it. I have two weeks’ vacation, which I am spending at home, 
but I shall have to go back to school again next week. I forgot 
to tell -you that I am going to school at Syracuse. One of your 
Pephews from Swampspot has been visiting at Syracuse and 


Marcellus (he is my second cousin); his name is Louis Marble. His 
little sister and himself staid at my auntie’s all the afternoon, 
and after I got home from school we played and had a nice time. 
I have been sliding down hill all morning, and have had a real 
nice time all through my vacation. I have not had time before 
Christmas to write to you. but perhaps it is better lute than 
never. I wish you a happy new year, and I hope you had a merry 
Christmas. I did. I got a hair-brush and comb. It was very 
pretty indeed ; and I got a shopping bag, and my aunty gave me 
the ** Pansy Magazine” for 1884. I must close, with,much love. 
7 Your loving niece, ANNA. 


Now I will wish for you that you may give to others 
a very happy year; that is the best wish I can think 
of for any one. ‘ 


-— 


Aaa Grove, Va., January 15, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Thank you for the cards you sent us. I think they are secome of 
the prettiest I ever saw. I had six books on Christmas. One 
was * About Old Story Tellers;’’ another was ‘‘ Our Young Folks 
Abroad,’’ and many other nice presents. I am trying to adopt 
your motto. I have two others; one is: 


Count that day lost 
Whose low-descending sun 
Views from thy hand 
No worthy action done.” 
The other is : 
“Thinking and working for others, 
Whether one’s life be gay or sad, 
Is the way to bring the sunshine, 
_And make one’s own life glad."’ 

I have a good chance to use them, too, for six of us have been 
exposed to the measles. I have a four months’ old baby sister. 
Her name is Theodora, because she came almost at mamma's 
birthday and wedding. I would send pictures to you for the 
hospital children, but I make scrap-books for colored children 
here. My Aunt Mary and mamma send their love. 

Your little niece, Ruta. 


Your mottoes are very good, and I think some of your 
cousins may like toadopt them. Do let me know about 
the measles. I hope you will not all be ill together, 
and will none of you be very ill. My love, please to 
mamma and the children. 


December 38, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

It is quite a while since I have written to you, though I have 
written to you this year. I want a red mark against my name. I 
had a very pleasant vacation this summer, of two weeks. I went 
up to Sudbury, a distance of about twelve miles from here. 
When I was there I boarded about half a mile from the old house 
made famous by Longfellow, called the Red Horse or Wayside 
Inn, which I suppose some of the cousins have heard of. I went 
over there but once and went over part of the house. If this let- 
ter is not too long now, I will describe to you what I saw. In 
front of the house was a large barn, and at one side of the barn 
three very large elms with seats around them. As I went in, just 
over the dour was a-large red horse; entering, the first door on 
the right led into the bar-room. It was a large low room witha 
painted floor; it had three low, large windows, extending from 
the ceiling to very near the floor. Opposite the door was the bar, 
as large asa small bedroom ; it had a desk with a large high chair 
in front; opposite the bar was the reception room with its open 
tireplace, it had three windows also; in the centerof the room 
was a long. wide table, on it were two panes of glass witha 
piece of poetry scratched on each. They say it was written by La- 
fayette. In front of the entrance were the stairs, they were wide 
and easy. At the head of these, on the right, was a large, low 
room with two beds. The paper on the wall is said to be over one 
hundred years old ; it was green vines with blue flowers. A little 
to the left of this room is a very large room with two platforms, 
one at each end ; there were benches all around the room ; it also 
had two large fireplaces. This room or hall was the dancing hall. 
There were other rooms which I didn’t have time to see. While 
I was there I had a very large hornet’s nest given to me; it was a 
great deal larger than a man's head. My letter is getting too 
long, 80 I must close. Please givemy regards to Uncle Persever- 

ance, and accept much yourself. 
I am your affectionate niece, GRACE. 


Thank you for the description of the house ; now the 
cousins will read the poem with more interest than 
ever. 


LittLe Compton, January 1, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Wish you a “ Happy New Year!’ I have not thanked you for 
the pretty card you gave me. _ I think it is very pretty, and 
thank you very much for it. We are having a wood-house built. 
This paper I am writing on was given to Ethel and me Christmas. 
I got a good mapy things Christmas. I got a printing-box from 
grandma, a book from mamma and papa, a bag of candy, and a 
good many more things. We had an archway put up at church 
to hang the presents on, and papa had a bran pudding. I will 
tell you how he made it. First he got some toys to put in it, 
then he got a big tub, put some bran in, then put some toys in. 
then some more bran, then more toys, and so on until he had 
used up all his toys ; then he took it up to the church, and let the 
children draw. They made me think of Jack Horner, and were 
very much pleased with the plums. 

Lovingly, 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Mabel and I gave mammaa pin-cushion. I wish you a Happy 
New Year, and | thank you for that card that you gave me. 
Mamma is printing cards for Sunday-school. It is not a Happy 
New Year for me; I am not very well. I got a book from Mabel. 
I cannot write much. I got a box of sliced objects with frogs on 
it. I got a black-board from mamma and papa, and papa put it 
up on the wall in the vestry. EruweEt A. H. 


All this Christmas fun will keep a long time in the 
memory, will it not ? 


MaBEL H. 
LITTLE Compton, January 1, 1884. 


BRANFORD, Conn., December 29, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Many thanks for those pretty cards you sent me. I have been 
intending to write to you for a long time but have been putting 
it off until the year has almost slipped away, but I hope you will 
let me be one of your nephews if this letter is rather late. I wish 
you and all the nephews and nieces a happy New Year. We had 
a very pleasant Christmas festival in our church last Wednesday 
night. When the curtain was drawn there seemed to be one 


large tree; after the Professor had played s few strains of music 


on the organ the tree opened, and there came out four little girls 
dressed to represent fairies and waving their wands, and then 
began distributing the presents. I received ‘“* Lady of the Lake,”’ 
which I am reading, and like very much. 

I have an uncle that lives at No. — , and the next time 
that I go down to see him I should like very much to come and 
see you. 

I went up to grandpa's in Norfolk to Thanksgiving and had a 
very nice time. Besides going to school I have the chickens an:t 
a canary to take care of. I have two plants, a calla and a rose. 
The calla grows very nicely, but an insect destroys the leaves of 
the rose ; can yon tell me what will keep them away? 

With much love, 
Yours affectionately, Rorert 8. 


Washing the rose with suds made of whale-oil soap is 
one very good way to kill the insects ; another plan is to 
use a very weak solution of tobacco as a wash, or to 
burn a little tobacco in a shovel near the plant. Your 
Christmas tree must have been be: pretty. 


December 30, 1883. 
Dear Aunt’ Patience : 
Iam ten years old. I would like to be one of your nephews. I 
live in a cottage by the sea. I take the “ Wide Awake " and my 
papa and mamma take The Christian Union. I have five hens. 
I had six hens, but one died. I got eight cards for perfect geog- 
raphy. I wish you a happy new year. I would like to see my 
letter in The C. U. Your loving nephew. Epwarp F. B. 


It is said there is not so much snow by the sea, and 
that the air is a little warmer in winter ; how do you find 
it ? 

BINGHAMTON, December 9, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I am a little boy eight years old. I haven't any little brothers 
or sisters. I had a dog; but he died. My papa takes The Uhris- 
tian Union, and I like to read the stories in it very much. We 
are going to have a Christmas-tree at our church. My grandma 
is going to spend Christmas here. My papa keeps a grocery store. 
Be sure and put a red mark under my name. Iam in the third 
grade. Lattended Sunday-School to-day, and signed the pledge ; 
and 1 am going to try to keep it. 

Your nephew, Maro H. 


I hope you had a good Christmas-tree, and that you 
will surely keep your pledge. 


TERRE Havre, Ind., December, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I did not wish the year to close without asking permission to 
become one of your numerous nieces. I have wanted to write to 
you ever since IT have been old enough to read The Christian 
Union, but never have done so until now. 

I was fifteen last month, and am in the High School. studying 
Physical Geography, Analysis, Physiology, and Latin. 

My brother is almost a man now, and is taller than papa. 

We have had very mild weather so far, and no real winter 
days ; but I suppose you are having about the same. 

I have two canary birds, and they are so tame I let them out 
and they fly all about the room. 

Hoping you will not think me too large to be considered as one 
of your nieces, I remain your friend, Lucy T. B. 

I have received your second letter, but I did not mis- 
take you for the ‘‘other B.’s”; the postmaster must 
have done that. Walk up and down Ohio Street for 
me, and tell me how it looks, please. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. To catch. 2. Voluntary oversight. 3. Pertaining toa kind 
of harp. 4. Pertaining to sight. 5. An old English coin. 6. Be- 
neath. 7. A funeral song. _ 
Primals: A pastoral song. Finals: A South American animal. 
Eva LYnNn. 


_KASY SQUARE WORDS. 
I. 
1. A fruit. 2. Not young. 3. To move ina certain direction. 
4. A whirlpool. 
Il. 
1. Sheets of paper bound together. 2. — 3. Spoken. 4. 
An edible plant. 
MUSICAL ENIGMA 
Composed of 33 letters. 
The whole is the title of a solo from a celebrated oratorio. 
The 3, 8, 25, 23, 11, 12 is the composer of the same. 
The 15, 1, 2, 6. 4 is a musical term meaning soft. 
The 22, 18, 13, 8, 33, 9, 7, 141s a popular comic opera. 
The 12, 5, 10, 11 is an ancicnt musical instrument. 
The 27, 19, 15, 16 is an abbreviated musical term. 
The 20, 20, 33, 24, 30, 14, 21, 28, 31 is « famous composer. 
The 26, 32, 25, 17 is a musical instrument of Chinese origin. 
E. F. L. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In strong, but not in weak. 
In talons, but not in beak. 
In wrong, but not in right. 
In war, but not in fight. 
In bow, but not in lean. 
In rector, but not in dean. 
In house, but not in barn. 
In mountain and in tarn. 
In dungeon, bu! not in jail. 
And now you must not fail 
To read within the poem's name, 
Whose author won both love and fame. 
Mars. E. K. 
CONUNDRUM. 


What is the difference between a drygoods firm and a school- 


master who cuffs your ears? 
Why is it not desirable for a confectioner to have fresh candy 
in his shop? M. C. 


ANSWERS. TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 10. 


Blanks.—1i. Fair, fare. 2. Hie, high. 3% Site, sight. 4. New, knew. 
5S. Son, sun. 6 Our, hour. 7. Rain, rein. 8. Plain, plane. 
Syncopations,—1, Crooked, cooked, 2 Strew, stew. 8. Stock, soq 
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SunpaY CAFTERNOON. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


om let me, 1 pray thee, give thee counsel.—1 Kings i., 12. 


SECONDaWEEK IN FEBRUARY. 
Self-Conceit. 


First Day of the Week.—Be not wise in your own conceits. 
—Romans xii., 16. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him.—Proy. xxvi., 12. 

Second Day.—Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein.—Luke 


xviii., 17. 
God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the hum- 


ble.—James iv., 6 

Third Day.._Who maketh thee to differ from another ? 
And what hast thou that thou didst not receive ?—1 Cor. 
iv., ¢. 

Fourth Day.—Not he that commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but whom the Lord commendeth.—2 Cor, x., 18. 

Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth ; a 
stranger and not thine own lips.—Prov. xxvii., 2. Miller’s 
Translation. 

Fifth Day.—Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be hum- 
bled : and whosoever shall humble himself shall be exalted. 
—Matt. xxiii., 12. 

Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
lift you up.—James iv., 10. 

Sizth Day.—lf a man think himself to be when 
he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every man 
prove his own work, and then shall he have rejoicing in 
himself alone, and not in another,—Gal. vi., 3, 4. 

Seventh Day.—Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.— Matt. v., 16. 

Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them.— Matt. vi., 1. Marg. 


The man without self-respect and the man puffed up 
with self-conceit are in am almost equally bad way. 
Self-conceit closes the door on all counsel, all warning, 
all admonition. The man who is satisfied with himself 
will never make progress in his character ; the man who 
is satisfied with his circumstances will never make prog- 
ress in his condition. ‘‘ Know thyself” was an ancient 
Greek apothegm ; but self-knowledge is of all knowledge 
the most difficult. To see ourselves as others see us is 
of all seeing the rarest. The ‘‘ blower” is never an 
achiever. Sometimes he gets himself taken for a day or 
a week by the unwary at his self-valuation ; but life is 
an inexorable test, and the greater his opportunity the 
more irreparable his failure. Success consists always in 
doing something well; the first condition of success, 
therefore, is in knowing what you can do, and in neither 
failing for want of self-confidence to use your powers, 
nor in trying, because of your self-conceit, to do what 
you have not the ability to do. The civil war was 
strewed with,the wrecks of ruined reputations ; men 
who imagined themselves generals, who got the shoulder 
straps by their boasting, and wrecked themselves and 
their commands. The really great men of the army, such 
as Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, Thomas, 
were men of modesty ; of great deeds and few words ; 
who were ambitious only of a chance to do something, 
and left their promotion to take care of itself. It is no 
great damage to any man to have his opportunities infe- 
rior to his abilities, but it is what most men most dread. 
The worst fate that ean befall any man is to have an op- 
portunity and a position greater than his abilities ; yct 
this is what many men covet. Do your work faithfully 
and well. Think little about yourself, either to dispar- 
age or to praise. So neither shall the laudations of 
others or your own self-laudation puff you up and de- 
stroy you; neither will the criticisms of others nor your 
own self-condemnation discourage and destroy you. 


LIVING ABOVE OUR TROUBLES. 


By HENRY Warb BEECHER. 


OU may think it a great thing for the Apostles to 
on. go through the various scenes narrated in their 
lives, buoyed up by the indwelling Spirit of God ; but I 
think it is much mo'e difficult for us to go through the 
scenes of our daily experience borne up in the same way 
than it was for them. The unusualness of the events 
that were transpiring around them gave them a kind 
of stimulus, and roused them up to bold and noble 
deeds ; but the cares of our every-day life, its watchings, 
its successes and failures, its thrifts and unthrifts, its 
hopesand fears, do not do the same for us. A state of 
mind in which we are lifted above these things, and look 
down on them ; in which our spirit is dwelling so. near 
to God and so high that nothing can happen to touch our 
settled peace ; in which we are unconcerned ; in which 
the way between our soul] and God is clear ; in which we 


know that we mean to fulfill God’s will, and feel sure 
that his hand is protecting us; in which we believe that 
all things shall work together for our good, and that 
whatever befalls us is for the best—what a state of mind 
that is! Into what a tranquil and beautiful condition 
does it bring the soul ! 

It is in the power of every man to have this state. I 
do not say that it is in the power of every man to be 
perfect’; I do not understand any meaning of the term 
perfection ; sinlessness is a word without significance to 
me; I do not expect we shall attain any such thing 
till we get to heaven; but I belieye there is such a 
thing as access to God through Jesus Christ ; I believe 
there is such a thing as God’s protection of us ; and I be- 
lieve there is such a thing as the Spirit of God witnessing 
with our spirit. I believe that a man may be superior 
to all circumstances in life, and walk with perfect calm. 
ness and entire courage. I believe that there are some 
who have attained to a state in which they are enabled 
to do this; but they are very few. 
are sensitive, we are worried, we are. fretted ; and, not 
only so, we are casting our drag-net into to-morrow, or 
next week, to anticipate things that are yet to come. We 
live constantly under the influence of fear or apprehen- 
sion. How many are there that live so as always to 
be able to throw overboard these disquieting circum- 
stances, and say, ‘‘They do not concern me”? What 
a blessed life that is in which the most annoying troubles 
and the most grievous temptations are powerless upon 
us, because we live higher than they can go ! 

I have noticed that when birds are emigrating they 
tly so high that no fowler’s aim can disturb them. When 
they fly lowest they are seldom within the reach of the 
gun. I remember that when I used to fire at the great 
flocks of fuwls that were flying in the air the utmost ef- 
fect upon them was to cause them to separate, only to 
come together again in an instant. So does God enable 
his people to fly so far above the world that the troubles 
by which other men are smitten down only cause them 
to swerve from their course, which they instantly re- 
sume, and follow again, with strong beat and full speed. 
It isa great thing to live higher than trouble, higher 
than disappointments, higher than mischiefs that would 
embroil us; and we may doit. If we purpose to do it, 
if we feel the need of doing it, if we are determined to 
do it, then we can doit. If we seek for this supernal 
state of high, spiritual living, as we seek for otler things, 
we shall find it. If we search for it as for hidden treas- 
ures we shall surely not miss it. 

And when we have come to that state, we are not, as 
some perhaps may think, rendered unfit for the world 
and worldly business. It is just the state that renders a 
man fit for these things. When you have been excited 
even by lower influences, when you have received some 
exhilarating news, when some good fortune has befallen 
you and raised your spirits, you can do as much work 
in a day, and do it quite as easily, as ordinarily. You 
know that the effect of exaltation springing from lower 
things, even, is to lighten your burden in life. And if 
the Divine Spirit rests on your mind it will enable you 
to carry yourself a great deal easier through the trials 
and perplexities of your worldly experience than you 
othe: wise could. 

But we are like ducks. We have wings, but we never 
fly. We go walking clumsily along the land, one side 
at atime, ay by day, We are made capable of soaring, 
with all the promises and pledges that God Almighty 
can utter ; but we creep, we walk, we stumble, we fall 


behind. We are weak, likeother men. We are, at times, | worth studying, or medicine for deep diseases of heart 


of all men most miserable, burdened with conscience, 
darkened in reason, worried and fretted in affection, full 
of yearnings unfulfilled and desires unsatisfied. tempest. 
tossed, and not comforted ; and yet all the while there is 
a provision in nature and grace for lifting us out of these 
things, and making us—what? Children of light. 

Can you not imagine a bird to fly so high that to it the 
sun never sets? Night is only the shadow of the earth : 
and can you not imagine a bird to be so lifted up that 
no shadow can reach it? And can you not imagine a 
child t live so high that no darkness and no night 
comes upon it, 2nd it isa child of light ? It is because 
we live so low jhat we do not find our Christian ex- 
perience to be what our imagination pictured it. 

Blessed are they with whom is this secret of God. 
Blessed are they to whom is fulfilled the promise of God 
that he will hide them in his pavilion until the storm is 
overpast. And when you live as seeing him every day 
and every hour, just as if he were present before you ; 
when you live with a full reliance that heaven, and not 
earth, is your true home ; when you live so that you can 
say sincerely, ** All the things! seek here are not worthy 
to be compared with the joy that I have laid up for me 
there ; there my mind rests, there my treasure is, and 
there is my heart also ;” when you come into that state 
in which the power of the world to come is stronger on 
you than the power of the world that now is—then you 
will have this peace, and, out of it and with it, this ex- 
altation ; and man cannot hurt you; the devil cannot 
overcome you ; the world cannot seduce nor circumvent 
you: God will befor you ; and who can be against you ? 


We are nervous, we. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN EUROPE. ' 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


AUL had reached the edge of Asia Minor. The ap 
parition had summoned him across the Aigean Sea ; 

he had rightly interpreted and readily obeyed the sum. 
mons; had crossed the sea and landed at the seaport of 
the city of Philippi, ten miles inland. He pushed 
directly for the city over a military road the traces of 
which still remain ; and reached the pagan city founded 
by the father of Alexander the Great, Philip of Macedon, 
and bearing his name. It was a wholly pagan city ; there 
would appear to have been no Jewish synagogue ; Paul 
could not, therefore, begin his ministry, as he had begun 
it in the cities of Asia Minor, by preaching the gospel to 
Jewish worshipers in their synagogue services. There 
was no sabbath ; no time set apart for religious instruc. 
tion. There were no churches ; no places set apart for 
religious instruction. There were temples; but pagan 


temples were not places for teaching the principles but 


places for practicing the rites of the pagan religion. 
There was a market-place; but this was not intended 
for, nor adapted to, public instruction. There was the 
theater; but this was for entertainment. The Grecian 


city had schools for a few favored pupils ; temples for 


pri stly ceremonies ; theaters for public games ; market-- 
places for gossip and converse ; but it had none of those 
instrumentalities, which Christian civilization has 
made part of the equipment of every Christian 
city and village, for public instruction. Paul 


had neither time, nor place, nor audience for his 


work. He was at a standstill. But just outside the city 
walls a few Jewish proselytes — perhaps, too, some 
native Jews—had a meeting-place for the simple services 
of Bible-reading and prayer which characterized the 
Jewish ritual in all places apart from the temple. 
There he found a few common people who knew 
enough of God, of the Bible, of prophecy, to give Paul 
a vantage-ground. One woman embraced the new faith. 
She and her household accepted it, and were baptized 
into the Christian church.* She insists that the Apostle 
and his companion shall make her house their home. 
They yield to her urgency, and become her guests. 

But here the work stops. No more Jewish converts, 
apparently ; and little hope of even getting the ear of the 
pagan community. They probably do get an oppor- 
tunity here and there to speak on the streets and in the 
market-~laces ; they meet every day with the Jews and 
proselytes outside the city walls, and possibly a few 
pagans come to Jook curiously on and listen. Thus their 
message gets gradualle noised abroad. The era was a 
superstitious one, as all skeptical eras are. It nelieved 


_in soothsayers ; it accounted for all cases of epilepsy and 


lunacy by a theory of demoniacal possession. A poor 
creature whom we should now call crazy, whom that age 


called possessed, who at all events was a fit object for 


gentle charity, but whom pagan covetousness employed 
to play on the credulity and fears of the common peo. 
ple, got some glimmering of their errand. Whether 
caught from her masters or the crowd, or perceived with 
that peculiar shrewdness, akin to insight, sometimes seen 
in persons similarly affected, the narrative does not tell 
us, and it is needless to surmise*. That these unknown, 
unheralded Jews—one of whom was certainly not im. 
posing in his mien or bearing, and neither of whom 
possessed those artificial qualities which that degenerate 
age demanded of its: skilled but shallow rhetoricians—- 
could be the bearers of news worth hearing, philosophy 


and life worth taking, seemed too absurd to be seriously 
entertained. One can readily imagine this woman, with 
her long, loose tresses, her frenzied eye, her wild shriek- 
ing laughter, her incoherent jargon, following Paul and 
Silas, and calling after them in mockery, ‘‘ These gnen 
are the servants of the most high God, which show unto 
us the pathway of salvation.” One can imagine the 
crowd of boys and men who would follow on her heels, 
and greet each new demonstration from her with new 
bursts of laughter, or applause, or ironical cheers. One 
can well imagine the doubt and perplexity of the Apos 
tle: shut out fromevery avenue ot approach to the pub. 
lic ear; unwilling to provoke a conflict; unfriended 
and alone ; wondering at times whether they had not 


1 International Sunday-schoo! Lesson for February 10, 1884.— 
Acts xvi., 11-24. 
_ 32“ And when she was baptized and her househld." This text 
is often quoted in support of infant baptism. But infant 
baptism is a long deduction made from a very small premise. 
Infant and household baptism are not the same: and there is 
not only no evidence. there is not even any indication, that there 
were infant¢ in Lydia‘’s household, or that she was even married. 
See note in my Commentary on Acts xvi., 15 

*?Our age would call her crazy, and attribute her outcries to a 
diseased bruin; that age called her possessed, and attributed 
them to the possession of her by a disembodied spirit. Which 
view is right it is needless here to discuss. I myself believe in 
the reality of demoniacal possession, and that it is sometimes a 
modern phenomenon. That this woman had any supernatural 
knowledge of Paul's character and mission dves not seem proba- 
ble. The calling after them was probably in jeering and deris- 
ion, otherwise her masters would have interfered to prevent 
her testimony. 
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misread God's the idle vision of a 
dream across the Ajgean Sea, and come on a_ fool’s 
errand and to no purpose. 

They can, at length, endure no longer the delay of 
xuspense. Paul challenges the conflict; and in the name of 
Jesus Christ commands the evil spirit to come out of the 
possessed, and so turns the jeering of the populace into 
surprise, and the amusement of her masters into wrath. 
Paul and Silas are caught by the mob; brought before 
the magistrates; accused of being public disturbers ; 
and without trial, without a hearing, without even an 
opportunity for protest, are stripped and beaten by the 
Roman lictors, then flung into the prison for safe-keep- 
ing; where our lesson leaves them for to-day. - 

Such was the first preaching of the gospel in Europe ; 
such the first seed-sowing out of which has grown Euro- 
‘pean Christianity, with all its magnificent equipment of 
churches, and schools, and universities, and printing 
presses, and Bibles, and preachers, and missionaries ! 
_ Did ever strange parable receive more magnificent illus 
tration? Did ever so small a mustard seed produce so 
great a tree ? 

You cannot measure your work by its present fruit- 
fulness or fruitlessness. You cannot measure God’s will 
by present obstacles. You cannot conclude that you 
have chosen the wrong path because it is apparently 
hedged up before you. You cannot justly conclude 
that you are to stop because you cannot see how to go 
forward. The ashes of Huss are scattered over all Eu- 
rope by the hands of Luther. The exile of Moses for 
forty years in the wilderness prepares him to be leader 
of Israel for forty succeeding years through that same 
wilderness. Joseph finds the road to the palace lies 
through the pit and the dungeon. Paul enters Europe 
with a bleeding back and through a Greek dungeon. 
God, who selects a parcel of Galilean fishermen and a 
Galilean tax-gatherer to be his Apostles, selects a Jewish 
working-woman and a Greek jailer to be the first con- 
verts in his European church, and inspires the first of all 
the magnificent choral praise which has gone up from 
choir and cathedral to ascend from the underground 
dungeon of a Greek jail. The first European song of 
C hristian praise is a song in the aaii 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A SMALL BEGINNING.—ACTS XVI., 11-24. 
By EmtLy HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


PREAD the map of Europe out here upon the 

study table. Here is England with her great busy 
cities, full of all kinds of manufactories, pleasant homes, 
and beautiful churches; France ana Spain and Italy 
with their delicious grapes, and oranges, and figs, and 
pomegranates ; Switzerland with her grand mountains, 
and Germany with her fine old towns and castles. Four- 
teen different countries ; and yet, if you were to travel 
over them all, there is not one where you would not find 
on Sunday the people meeting to worship God. They 
do not all worship him in just the same way, and many 
of them understand very little about him, but they 
would all tell you the same story: that there is but one 
God who made the heavens and the earth, who created 
all people, and who preserves all things by his power. 
But when Paul aud Timothy came over on that mis- 
sionary journey these countries were very different. 
Right here, at Philippi, on the Southern coast of Mace- 
donia, is where they landed ; coming across the stormy 
little sea in their clumsy ship, which nobody in these 
days would like to venture away from land in. Then, 
up in England, the people were not living in houses, but 
in huts and caves. Instead of comfortable clothes they 
wore the skins of wild beasts, and instead of building 
beautiful churches, and praying to the true God, they 
worshiped horrible idols, and offered up their enemies, 
and even their own little children, to please their cruel 
gods. It was not much better anywhere in Europe, ex- 
cept that in some parts the people had better homes, and 
were not so rude and wild. Was it not a brave thing for 
Paul and Timothy to come and set up their little light 
down here in this corner ’ The only people that knew 
of the true God were the Jews scattered here and there, 
and they had not learned about Jesus Christ. These 
heathen nations despised the Jews and hated them. In 
this city of Philippi, where Paul began to preach, the 
Jews had no place to meet except outside of the city 
walls, by the banks of the river. It must have been a 
very pleasant kind of church, with the green turf for 
seats, great spreading branches of trees overhead, and the 
beautiful river at their feet. But I am afraid it did not 


suit the people, for when Paul went there on the } 


Sabbath day there were only a few women to listen to 
him, and so far as we know they did not pay very much 
attention. However, there was one woman among them 
who did listen, and understand, and believe, because the 
Lord opened her heart to the truth. 

We want to remember her name, and all that the story 
tells us of her, because it was in her heart that the little 
seed first took root and grew. She was called Lydia, 
and she was a merchant woman. In her own city the 


people were quite famous for sonia cloth of a beautiful 
purple color, such as kings and rich people liked to 
make their garments out of. So Lydia, when she came 
to live at Philippi, still carried on her trade, and made a 
great deal of money by selling this purple cloth. She 
had servants and a house of her own, and when she 
learned the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ 
she was not satisfied until all the rest of her family heard 
and believed also. So they wereall baptized as believers 
on the Lord Jesus, and now Paul and Timothy and 
Silas had friends in that strange country ; the little seed 
was already bearing good fruit: the little light was 
spreading. Lydia wanted to do something to show her 
love for the Lord, and she took the very way which he 
tells us to take, by showing kindness to his children. 
She invited Paul and his companions to come to her 
house and stay there, and when they hesitated about it 
she begged them earnestly to come, as a great honor 
and pleasure, and almost compelled them to come. 
Then the good teachers were no longer homeless and 
friendless, but all their wants were kindly supplied. 

After that they went about the city, preaching in the 
streets, and wherever they could find people to talk to ; 
but some who heard were not like Lydia. They liked 
their heathen gods best, because they could serve them 
and still go on living bad lives ; but this God whom Paul 
preached said they must leave off all wrong doing: 
that not only their lives must be pure, but their hearts 
also, because he saw the very thoughts of their hearts. 
One day, when they were going to prayer, a poor girl 
met them who had an evil spirit dwelling in her, like 
the evil spirits which Christ Jesus cast out of people. 
She followed them about, all over the city, calling after 
them, and annoying them very much, until one day 
Paul turned about and, in the name of Jesus, bade the 
evil spirit come out of her. The evil spirit left her at 
once, and she was quiet and peaceful, just like other 
people. You would suppose everybody would have 
been glad ; but her masters were very angry, because 
they had made a great deal of money by pretending 
that this poor distressed creature could tell fortunes, 
and show people what was going to happen. So they 
seized Paul and Silas and dragged them away to the 
magistrates, and said they were bad, wicked men who 
were making a great deal of trouble and disturbance. 
The magistrates did not even stop to find out whether 
this was true, but ordered them to be dreadfully beaten, 
and them shut up in the very deepest dungeon of 
the prison, with their feet fastened cruelly between 
two beams so that they could not move. That must 
have been a sorrowful night at the house of the good 
Lydia; but they would not forget to pray for Paul 
and Silas, and | should not wonder if that poor girl 
who had been delivered from the evil spirit was there 
praying also. 


THINGS OLD AND NEW. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


HE old and the new must be continuaily held to- 

gether in the forming of our creeds and theories of 
religious truth. To say that our religious theories must 
be always reshaping themselves, that the growth of 
knowledge must result in frequent modifications of our 
theological statements, is to utter a commonplace. The 
history of theology shows how continuous these changes 
have been: the least knowledge of human nature con- 
vinces us that such changes must be. A creed that is 
not growing steadily is a dead creed, and ought to be 
buried. That every scribe who has become a disciple 
of.the kingdom of heaven will bring forth from the treas- 
ure new things, is evident enough. But it is not always 
so evident as it ought to be in these days that the 
old as well as the new is part of his treasure; that the 
new can only exist and develop in close relation to the 
old. <A thelogy that has no old truth in it isa theology 
that has in it no truth at all. Do you suppose that you 
could get up a brand-new system of doctrine? You 
might just »s well undertake to produce a brand-new 
elm tree, three feet through, that should not have a 
single layer of old tissue in its trunk. A system of 
doctrine has to grow, just as a tree grows; and one of 
the consequences of such growth wall be that certain 
parts of it will have lost much of their vitality. That 
is not the ideal of progress; but that is the historical 
fact, the scientific fact. And evenif some portions of 
your theology have ceased to be vital, it is not best to be 
in too much haste about removing them, In due time 
they will fall off, if left to the operation of spiritual laws ; 
undue eagerness to strip them off may destroy the life 
that they now support and protect. Here is the elm 
tree with many a shaggy layer of dead bark outside and 
many a solid layer of heart-wood inside. ‘‘ Dead wood !” 
cries the radical; ‘‘let us remove it and destroy it !” 
So he tears off every particle of the bark, down to the 
the very quick of the cambium layer, and he bores and 
burns all the heart-wood out of the tree, and leaves 
nothing but the thin outer layers of the sap-wood. ‘‘ This 


A. H. 


1 From a recent volume of sermons, (Columbus, Ohiv : 


Smythe), 


| interpreted ; 


is the wins part of the tree that is i pealty alive,” he says ; 


‘‘ this is all we want to save ; the rest is a detriment and 
a disgrace!” But if the frosts of the first spring do not 
chill and paralyze the life in the tree, thus stripped of 
its natural covering, the March winds will surely toppte 
it over, and the radical’s triumph will be complete. 

The failure to comprehend this historic law—this fact. 
that the new grows out of the old, and needs the old 
as its support and its protection—is at the bottom of the 
reckless radicalism of the present day. I commend, to 
the men who are so eager to demolish every element in 
Christian belief that they cannot fully reconcile with 
their ideas of truth, a little careful study of the laws of 
growth in other departments of life. 

There is a caution, however, not less needed on the 
other side. There is in nature ample provision for re- 
moving the former matter when it has served its pur- 
pose, so that it shall not obstruct the growth of the or 
ganism». The bark of the tree protects the cambium 
layer, but is not allowed to bind the tree so tightly as to 
prevent the circulation of the sap. The growing tree 
bursts the envelope of bark, and often casts off much of 
it. The corrugated, shaggy surface of the oak, or the 
maple, or the hickory, shows how the expanding life 
rends this lifeless integument. It would not do to put a 
thrifty tree into an inelastic strait-jacket of bark. It 
would kill the tree. 

Something like this is often attempted in behalf of re- 
ligious thought by persons who suppose that in doing it 
they are promoting the interests of soundness. They 
undertake to frame regulations, or enact laws, providing 
that certain fixed phrases or formulas shall be inflexibly 
and unchangeably held as containing the whole of truth. 
A certain seminary in New England was built upon an 
elaborate and minute theological creed, and the founders 
strictly and solemnly enjoined that every article of this 
creed should ‘‘ forever remain entirely and identically 
the same, without the least alteration, addition, or dim- 
inution.” Whata prodigious conviction of his own om- 
niscience the man must have who could put such a pro- 
vision into the charter of a theological seminary! Do 
these godly founders suppose that they knew all the 
theology that ever ought to exist, and that wisdom 
would die with them? What right had they to ordain 
that every scribe employed to teach the doctrine of the 
kingdom in that seminary should forever bring forth 
out of his treasury everything old, and nothing new ? 

The value of historic creeds, or confessions of faith, 
in guiding and steadying the movements of religious 
thought, no wise man will dispute ; the folly of casting 
them away has been, I trust, sufficiently demonstrated ; 
nevertheless, historic confessions must be historically 
it is only by a large, free method Of hand- 
ling them that they are kept from being fetters to the 
life of faith. 

Not only in the formation of our beliefs, but in the 
shaping of our methods of thinking this discussion 
ought to help us. Mankind is divided, for the most 
part, into two hostile camps—radicals on one side, con- 
servatives on the other; men who despise everything 
that is old, and men who hate everything that is new. 
The wise man belongs to neither of these camps ; he 
has learned to take a broader view, which unites what 
God has tied together and which these contending par- 
ties are trying to put asunder. When he finds two dis- 
putants fighting over a question, he always retlects that 
it is often possible, by the use of a little patience and 
comprehension, to discover a statement that shall include 
both the truths for which they are contending. He is 
not a partisan of the new or the old ; he has been a dis- 
ciple of the kingdom of heaven long enough to have in 
his treasure, and to be able to bring out of it, things 
new and old. 

When we pass from the realm of opinion to the realm 


of conduct we find still other uses for our principles. 


In our work as citizens and as reformers of society the 
new and the old must always be blended. The gréat 
elements of manhood are no novelties. Faith, hope, 
love, obedience, courage, patience, fidelity, these are all 
old-fashioned virtues—old as the patriarchs—but noth- 
ing better has been invented in the most modern times. 
Nevertheless new occasions are always arising for the 
exercise of these virtues, and they find new fields to till 
and new tongues to speak and new weapons to wield in 
every generation. It is for us to give life and meaning 
to those old virtues. 

The society about us requires the infusion of some 
new elements. The people among whom we live necd 
to see new views of truth, and to be stirred to new du- 
ties, and to be led into new ways; this is part of our 
high calling ; but let us not suffer ourselves to forget 
how many and precious are the elements of our socia 
life that must be sacredly and thankfully conserved. 
There are many changes in these days, we say ; and so 
there are ; some for the better, and some, no doubt, for 
the worse ; yet how many things there are that do not 
change, thank God ! 

The face of the country alters somewhat from year to 
year : here isa field where once was a forest ; and here 
is a village where once was a farm ; but, after all, the 
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great features of the earth remain substantially the same 
from one generation to another : 


The hills. 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,”’ 


stand just where they stood when the prow of the cara- 
val of Columbus first cut the water of our western 
seas; the valleys lie in peace between and_ the 
rivers keep their courses, while over all the stars shine 
nightly, as they shone over Abraham when he journeyed 
from Haran to the far land of promise. There are great 
changes, you say, inthe husbandry of these days; new 
machines, new methods, new industries—and this is 
true. Yet all the creat facts of husbandry are the same 
to-day that they were when Joseph filled the granaries 
¢f Pharaoh ; it is the same energy of life in the seed ; 
the same old earth that hides and feeds it ; the same old 
sun that quickens it; the same gentle rain that waters 
it ; the same gentle industry that plants and tends and 
harvests it. 

That we must be ready in all our intercourse with 
men to welcome new truths, to lead in new movements 
for the elevation of society, to be ourselves the harbin- 
gers of new ideas and enterprises—all this scarcely needs 
saying. The Zeitgeist, as Mr. Arnold calls it, keeps us 
mindful of this duty ; I only wish to show how much 
there is to conserve as well as to create ; how the spirit 
of reverence must always be joined with the spirit of 
invention ; how the new and the old must be always in- 
separably joined in the work of the wise social reformer. 

There remains to be considered the relation of this 
law of growth to the formation of character. The true 
life healthily combines that which is new with that 
which is old. 7 

That life which is old in our experience is that part of 
our life which has become habitual. That ought to be 
the largest part of our moral and religious life. The for- 
mation of good habits—habits of devotion ; habits of 
church-going and of Bible-study, and of private medita- 
tion and secret prayer ; habits of just and considerate 
and kindly speech ; habits of careful and discriminate 
thought; habits of activity in all good work, and of 
fidelity in the discharge of every obligation we assume ; 
habits of benevolence in giving and in serving; habits 
of courtesy, and temperance and manly dignity and 
woman!y grace—this is the most important element in 
moral and religious culture. We ought to be learning 
to do many of these things—to illustrate many of these 


-virtues—without effort or volition, as by second nature. 


Our good feelings, wishes, and good promptings of the 
Spirit of all grace ought to be continually solidifying 
into habits. Writers on habits often confine themselves 
to the danger of forming evil habits ; but the importance 
of forming good ones needs to be enforced not less 
strenuously. The best part—at any rate, the largest 
part—of every life is habitual, and the need of getting 
the good thoughts and purposes and sentiments that are 
often fitful and desultory organized into habits is, 
therefore, urgent. The transformation of the floating 
capital of virtue into a fixed capital is the condition of 
all highest growth. 

As four-fifths of the healthy physical organism is 
formed matter, so I think at least four-fifths of the 
spiritual organism should be formed character. 

Yet the character thus formed needs to be continu- 
ally reformed. New light, new truths, new relations, 
new powers, call for new adjustments of our thoughts 
and new departures in our conduct. A religious life 
that is summed up in its habits ; that is wholly formed 
and never renewed; into which no new motive, no 
new inspirations, no new endeavors enter, is a poor 
and barren life. If we have put on the new man, 
that is no excuse for a stereotyped experience. Paul 
says that the ‘‘new man” is one who is “ being re- 
newed day by day.” He would not be a man long 
unless this were true of him. : 

While, therefore, the Christian character needs those 
elements of permanence and solidity which are furnished 
by good habits, while these are necessary conditions of 
life and growth, it needs also fresh thinking, fresh reso- 
lution, fresh endeavor, every day. Some measure of 
order and regularity it must possess, but when it degen- 
erates into mere routine—when the prayers are routine 
prayers, and the service is a routine service, and there 
are no new visions of truth, and no new views of duty— 
the divine life withers and perishes in the soul of man. 
It thrives only on the wise combination of things new 
and old. It joins the steadfastness and strength of 
good habits with the freshness and joy of daily inspira- 
tion. 

There is but one more word ; but that may be to some 
of you of deeper moment than anything I have said. 
Who is this that brings forth from his treasure things 
new and old? It is not the bachelor of science, it is not 
the student of literature, it is not the doctor of divinity ; 
itis one who has been admitted to higher honors, who 
has been made a disciple of the kingdom of heaven. If 
you have entered upon that discipleship ; if by a sincere 
and hearty faith you have chosen Jesus Christ to be the 
Lord of all your life, then, from the exhaustless ,treas- 


ures of his grace, you may bring forth every day the 
wisdom that shall guide you, and the strength that shall 
nerve you, and the hope that shall hearten you, in the 
strife before you. Under this Master, in this disciple- 
ship, you shall work out the problems of life success- 
fully ; and you cannot afford to try to work them out 
alone. His grace will not fail you; the power that 
comes from self-conquest, and the peace that follows 
after, he is waiting to give to every man who will be- 
come his disciple. May God help you to seek his friend- 
ship if you have not found it ; to trust it more and more ; 
to walk in the strength and joy of it through all your 
days of toil and sorrow, and to enter at last by its com- 
manding word the gates of that city where we shall hail 
old friends with new faces, and speak old words with 
new meaning, and fill the eternal arches with our glad 
new song ! 


MISSION NOTES. 


—The Presbyterian Board tabulates its fifty years of work 
in the mission field. Thus massed together, it presents at 
once a noble record of achievement and a forcible argument 
for advance all along the line. Its missions have grown 
from two to twenty-nine; its stations from one to ninety- 
one ; its clerical missionaries from one to one hundred and 
sixty; its lay missionaries from none to twenty-one; its 
married female missionaries from none to one hundred and 
thirty-eight ; its unmarried from none to one hundred and 
twenty-eight—making its present force from this country 
four hundred and forty-seven. To this is to be added a 
native force: ministerial, of two hundred and twenty-five, 
and lay, of five hundred and eighty—a total force of twelve 
hundred and fifty-two. 

—Interest is naturally drawn to the last dozen years, since 
the reunion of the Old and New School bodies, the with- 
drawal of the New School churches from the American 
Board, and the concentration of Presbyterian interests in 
the work abroad. Receiving from the American Board the 
Syrian, Nestorian, and Gaboon missions, they have pushed 
rapidly forward, extending their operations increasing their 
missionary force, enlarging their annual appropriations, 
and improving their Magazine. The membership of mission 
churches shows surprising growth—from 3,512 to 18,656, 
and the number of scholars under instruction has more 
than doubled, numbering now 21,228. The expenditures 
have risen from $507,281 in the first decade, beginning with 
1836, to $3,725,490 in the fourth decade, and to $3,529,871 in 
last seven years. Mexico, Chili, Siam, China, and Japan 
are the most promising fields. Their success in Mexico 
seems to be quite phenomenal among the societies working 
in that hard field. Surely this semi-centennial year ought 
to be made memorable by a wonderful stride forward under 
the impulse of a great success. 

—Writing of phenomenal things, the following is worthy 
of mention. The London Missionary Society entered upon 
work in New Guinea in 1871, with eight native teachers from 
the Loyalty Islands. This work is still carried on by natives 
from island groups evangelized by this society, who have 
been trained for their work on Murray Island, just as the 
work in the Gilbert and Mortlock Islands is carried on by 
natives trained in the schools of the American Board at 
Ponape and Kusaie. Their vessel, ‘‘ Ellengowan,’’ answers 
to the ‘‘ Morning Star,’’ and by means of her Mr. Macfar- 
lane superintends the work. They have now twenty-six 
stations and twenty-eight teachers. In his tour in May last, 
twelve years from the beginning, he found at the central 
station, Samori, an island which he bought and cleared and 
made like a garder, seventy-six adults and thirty-two chil- 
dren awaiting baptism; at a second, Jeste, thirty-one 
adults and eleven children ; at a third, Barbora, fifty adults ; 
at a fourth, Mita, the candidates were drawn up three lines 
deep, ninety-seven adults and twenty-one children. Mr. 
Macfarlane says, ‘‘ 1 do not remember, in all my missionary 
experience, such a reformation in so short a time, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of an uneducated nation.”’ 
Such a record in four continuous parishes in New York or 
Connecticut would be so phenomenal as to be the occasion 
of editorials and comment for six months. Would that we 
might have the opportunity to chronicle such a thing. The 
simple fact is that such a rapid increase, such fruit of a 
year’s work, is now-a-days seldom recorded off heathen soil. 
A new mission was on this occasion planted on the Fly 
River of New Guinea, exploring for which, a few months 
ago, a new channel was found, of great interest to naviga- 
tors. Here again missions improve our geography, and 
help commerce. 

—The presence of the Rev. H. A. Robertson in Canada 
calls up another thrilling story of evangelistic work in this 
island world, on Erqnanga. It was here that heroic mis- 
sionary John Williams was clubbed to death on landing, in 
1839, as was Captain Cook before him. For eighteen years 
thereafter the only efforts put forth were by natives of New 
Hebrides, and they were withdrawn in mortal peril. At 
length the Rev. George N. Gordon of Nova Scotia and his 
brave wife took up the work, but after four years were cut 
off by the savages. A brother, James Gordon, soon took up 
the martyr’s mantle and wore it through eight years of faith- 
ful service in behalf of this bloody people, and himself fell a 
martyr. Mr. Robertson, also a Nova Scotian, was sent out 
in ignorance of Gordon’s fate, and undaunted, ‘‘ calmly built 
a hut and began to preach the gospel of good will.’’ Eleven 
years later his constituency louk upon him alive, and hear 
him tell of the triumphs of grace in Eromanga. Where Cap- 
tain Cook was murdered one hundred and twelve years ago 
stands a Christian church ; another rises as a memorial of 
the Martyr Missionaries, the corner-stone of which was laid 
by the grandson of the man who killed John Williams. 


There are eight other churches and thirty-three Christian 


echools, 


—Like heroism shown by the Wesleyans on Fiji; in the 
Church of England, represented by its model missionary, 
Bishop Pattison, the martyr of Melanesia; all combined has 
brought the Pacific Isles largely under the power of the 
gospel. The sacrifice has been great but the victory is 
sublime, and the result is a glorious testimony to the power 
of the gospel, both in the missionary and in the savage. 

—Rijutie, the Corean whose career we have followed with 
interest, has been moved to send salutations and write an 
appeal to Christians in the United States in behalf of his 
country, “in an obscure corner of the globe,”’ ‘‘in this day 


of the propagation of the gospel.’’ He makes grateful men- 


tion of his own faith, of his work of translating the Gospels 
—work being nearly complete—for the success of which, he 
says, ‘‘I am praying day and night.’’ He alludes to the 
efforts of the French Roman Catholics these seventy or 
eighty years past in the face of proscription, of their cour- 
age, and the brave martyrdom of a hundred thousand Co- 
reans for their faith in Christ ; of the more favorable atti- 
tude of the Government at present; and his great desire 
that missionaries should come from the United States, which 
is known among them as a Christian nation. He advises 
and ures that one be sent to them in Japan to prepare him- 
self for this work. ‘‘ Five of my countrymen, already bap- 
tised,’’ he says, ‘‘ are of the same mind with me; many more 
are students of the Scriptures, and the number of these in- 
quiring the way increases daily.’’ The spirit of this mission is 
characteristically modest and earnestly Christian. ‘‘ Though 
a man of no influence, I will do my utmost to aid such mis- 
sionaries as you may send.”’ It is good to carry such a 
man in our prayers, and to expect great things through him. 

—The real urgency of the case presented to the Christian 
world in Japan has seldom been more concisely and forcibly 
put than recently by the Rev. G. H. Pole, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. After quoting the veteran American Mis- 
sionary at Canton, Dr. Hopper, as saying that in the face of 
China’s vast need he could counsel that Japan should stand 
first, as a field more ready for the gospel, and as likely in 
the future to play an important part in the evangelistic work 
of the far Fast, he goes on to make the following points, as 
incontrovertible: 1. This country is ripe for the gospel 
ina sense that no other in the world is, at this moment. 
2. It is manageable in size—its insulated position and its 
comparatively small population render its evangelization 
possible within reasonable limits. 3. The Japanese, and 
especially Christian Japanese, under the influence of the 
spirit of God, are an active and energetic race, eminently 
qualified for missionary work in the neighboring lands. 
4. The speedy winning of this land for Christ would have 
an electric-shock-like effect both upon Christendom and 
heathendom, and would give an incalculable impulse to mis- 
sionary effort all over the world. 

We believe this to be a sober statement of the case that 
the church of Christ should lay to heart. And we agree 
with him further, when he says that ‘‘if we do not rise to 
our responsibility with regard to Japan now, at once, and 
win the land to the Cross of Christ and faith in him, it will 
be won by Satan, rationalism, agnosticism, atheism, and 
such like. The heathen religions will never raise their heads 
again here. But unless the church of Christ does her duty 
earnestly and vigorously these false tendencies will have 
full swing, and will bring in their wake political and na- 
tional disaster.’’ In these last statements he is in essential 
accord with the secular press of Japan, which affirms the 
need of the moral philosophy of the West to save the nation 
politically. The call of Providence in this direction seems 
unmistakably clear. May all eyes be open to see it. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive items of ‘news for these columna.| 

—The Minister of Education of Canada has informed the 
Legislative Committee of the Ontario Teachers’ Association 
that it is his intention to introduce Bible reading imme- 
diately into the schools. It is proposed to select passages 
from Scripture, one for each day in the year, to be published 
in pamphlet form, and sent to each teacher in the Prov- 
ince. 

—The Rev. W. W. McLean, who recently entered upon 
his duties as pastor of the College Street Church of New 
Haven, Conn., will submit his theological views to the 
council called to install him in writing. The council will be 
called probably early in February. 

—A new Congregational church, to be known as the At- 
lantic Congregational Church, has just been built at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

—In consequence of a misunderstanding, the temperance 
mass meeting which was to have been held at the Long 
Island Historical Rooms, at Brooklyn, on January 21, was 
postponed until January 28. The object of the meeting was 
to note the sentiment of the people of Brooklyn. The in- 
terest of the temperance question grows deeper every month 
in Brooklyn, and decided steps will be taken for the enforce- 
ment of the law as well as for the spreading of the knowl- 
edge of the actual condition of the city of Brooklyn in re- 
gard tothe liquor traffc. There is a strong movement at 
present to introduce text books into the public schools that 
will educate the children as to the effects of alcohol on the 
human body. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Duryea, of Boston, has declined the 
call to the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church of Brooklyn. 
This means disappointment to a large majority of the citi- 
zens Of Brooklyn, and gratification to the many friends of Dr. 
Duryea in Boston. The declination conveyed the warmest 


Christian, brotherly feeling, while, at the same time it con-- 


veyed a very firm refusal to accept the call. The church, it 
is rumored, will call the Rev. Henry A. Powell, now pastor 
of the Bedford Avenue Congregational.Church. One of the 
leading members stated that if the question were now put to 
vote in the church, nine out of every ten church members 


wna vote ta call Mr, Powell, No decided action has as yet 
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_ Jan. 31, 1884. 


—The East New York Methodist Episcopal church was 
rededicated last week. The church has been painted and re- 
paired at an expense of about $1,200, and wonderful results 
have been attained considering the small amount of money 
used. The church was dedicated free of debt. 

_ —Trouble has again fallen upon the Washington Avenue 
Baptist church of Brooklyn. It will be remembered that 
about three years ago two hundred members of this church 
withdrew, and formed what is now known as the Emanuel 
Baptist Church, who have since erected a house of worship 
on Lafayette Avenue. After this division in the church it 
was thought that the element of discord had entirely disap- 
peared, and that now harmony would reign; such is not 
true. At the close of the morning service on January 20, 
the Rev. Emory J. Haynes, present pastor of the church 
tendered his resignation, to take effect on the first of next 
May, and demanded that the question be immediately 
decided. It was a stormy morning, and but comparatively 
few of the church members were present ; the present church 
membership being something over six hundred, and the at- 
tendance that morning was about one hundred and fourteen. 
When this fact was demonstrated it was considered wisest 
to adjourn the meeting. A church meeting will be called at 
no distant day to decide on the acceptance or rejection of 
the resignation. Mr. Haynes has been pastor of the church 
for seven years, having for three years previous to that 
time been pastor of the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is a young man, and no doubt will see years of 
useful service. 

—The proposition to transfer the control of the Truant 
Home, of Brooklyn, N. Y., from the Board of Aldermen to 
the Board of Education will be brought up during the pres- 
ent session of the Legislature. The bill has been drawn up 
and submitted to Mayor Low. 

—The Fort Green Presbyterian church of Brooklyn has 
decided to change its present system of permanent elder- 


ship to rotary. The church voted to elect the elders for one, 


two, and three years. 

—The Congregational Society of Luwndale, a suburb of 
Chicago, dedicated their new church edifice on January 20. 
The church was dedicated free of debt. The Kev. Robert 
West preached the dedication sermon. 

—The National Committee of the Home Prohibition party 
has invited all citizens in favor of prohibition to send dele- 

gates to their convention to be held in Pittsburg, Pa., May 
21, 1884, for the purpose of nominating a President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Harrison, Mich., January 20. 

—The Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been in session during the past week in New 
Orleans, La. The usual routine work was accomplished. 
The conference passed a resolution not to identify itself on 
the liquor question with any partisan movement, but that as 
a conference, representing the true interest of the people 
of Louisiana, they should endeavor to bring out such legis- 
lation as shall free the State from the power and influence 
of the grog-shop. They most heartily indorsed the Women’s 
Temperance Union, and appoiated a committee of three to 
meet with similar committees appointed by other religious 
bodies to prepare and circulate petitions. for signatures to 
be sent to the Legislature of Louisiana, asking that body to 
submit to the people a proposition to change the law of the 
State so as to forever prohibit the manufacture or sale of 
alcoholic liquors except for sacramental, scientific, or medic- 
inal purposes. They also protest against the licensing of the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company, and all other gambling 
institutions ; that the licensing and legalizing of business 
declared to be a vice is a defiance of human law and an in- 
fraction of the law of God. 

—In the Lafayette Avenue Pré&&byterian church of Brook- 

lyn a number of ladies meet every Tuesday morning for 
Bible reading and prayer. This society held an all-day 
meeting on the 15th of January. A praise meeting was 
held at nine o’clock, which lasted for half an hour ; then an 
address was given by ong of the most successful primary 
Sunday-school teachers in Brooklyn; this was followed by 
' music and a lunch, which was followed in the afternoon by 
what the ladies termed a ‘‘ mission hour.’’ Mrs. Van Slyke, 
who for so long a time was identified with work among the 
Chinese in California, was present, and gave an account of 
the work done in San Francisco. This was followed by an 
address by a converted Chinese. A returned missionary 
from Syria, now engaged in city mission work, gave an ac- 
count of her experience in both fields. The whole day was 
a rich feast, and the spirit of consecration which pervaded 
the meeting could not tail to bring forth fruit in the lives 
of those present. 

—Immanuel Methodist Episcopal church of Chicago was 
dedicated free of debt last week. | 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Williamson, N. Y., 
was rededicated December 21. The repairs of the church 
have cost about $2,400; the unpaid balance was contributed 
at the time of the dedication. 

—Professor Putnam, of Harvard College, in a lecture in 
Springfield, Mass., on his own explorations of the Turner 
altar mounds of Ohio, near the head of the Little Miami 
River, said that on the interior of the fire-baked altar were 
found a great number of objects showing, by the action of 
fire, that they had been thrown on the altar while the sacri- 
ficial fire was still burning. On one altar 200,000 specimens 
were found—copper implements, fossils, carved clay figures, 
bears’ teeth, alligators’ teeth, pearls, etc. Several speci- 
mens of plating were found in the form of «bracelets, hair 
ornaments, etc., copper being the base metal used, One 
very curious case of copper covered with thin hammered 
sheets of meteoric iron was described and illustrated. The 
carved heads and figures found were well preserved, and 
showed a considerable degree of advancement in the fine 
arts. .The heads, and especially the faces, were of a dis- 
tinctly Egyptian type, while one of the forms of hair drese- 


dedicated at Douglasville, Pa., last week. 


ing as shown by a side view of a head was exactly that now 
used by a Central African negro tribe. An odd point 
brought out by the lecturer was that the mound-builders’ 
figures in clay all show a condition of rest, while — of 
the Peruvians are of persons in motion. 

—The ladies representing the association known as the 
Bible and Fruit Mission wish to call public attention to the 
noble work which they are conducting at 416 East Twenty- 
Sixth Street. This coffee-house, mission-room, and lodging- 
house for homeless men is located directly opposite Bellevue 
Hospital. At the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street the dis- 
charged paupers and prisoners are landed from the institu- 
tions of Blackwell’s Island at the rate of about fifty thousand 
a year. Before the establishment of the coffee-house there 
were about forty places where liquor was sold between the 
dock and the corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, so that the moment the sick and discouraged and 
helpless wretches returned to the city they were assailed by 
the very temptation which was the cause of their downfall. 
Police records bear testimony to the fact that many times 
these poor wretches were remanded to the institutions 
within twenty-four hours after their discharge. To counter- 
act this great evil the coffee-house was opened some three 
years since, and it is now self-supporting. Within the last 
year the Association has erected a lodging-house capable of 
accommodating about one hundred and fifteen men. Here 
lodgings can be obtained for fifteen cents per night, includ- 
ing warm and cold baths, and the privilege of the reading- 
room. To erect this building, a debt of $3,000 was incurred, 
and to extinguish this debt the ladies ask the public for aid. 
This can be given by making donations direct to the Society, 
or by purchasing tickets—which are sold, twenty for $1.00— 
to give to applicants for food at the basement doors of the 
houses in the city; when the applicant presents the ticket 
he is noted, and the second visit leads to a conversation 
which, in a very great number of cases during the past three 
years, has resulted in work being found, and the hungry 
beggar made self-supporting. A visit to this institution will 
convince the most skeptical of its worth and efficiency. Nor 
is this all the work which these ladies attempt to do: they 
sell to the poor of the neighborhood the broken food from 
the table at the very lowest figures ; it is an invariable rule 
that nothing shall be given away. Soup is sold at five cents 
a quart. As many of the women in the neighborhood either 
work in factories or take work home, and so, previous to 
the establishment of the coffee-house, rarely had a warm 
meal from Sunday to Sunday, because they could not afford 
the time to prepare one for their families, one is able to 
judge of the immense blessing which the coffee-house must 
be tothem. During a recent visit of the writer a woman 
rushed in ina great hurry with atin pail, and purchased 
broken bread and soup enough for her family. It was dis- 
covered that each day she left the factory a few minutes 
before the twelve o’clock whistle blew, rushed to the coffee- 
house, bougkt her warm dinner, and had it on the table 
before her children came from school. In reply to a query, 
a look of such relief passed over her face, as she said: 
‘‘ Ah, you don’t know how much the children think of it! 
Poor things! it is a new thing for them to have a warm bit 
in the middle of the day.”’ 

—At adinner given at the ‘“‘ Brunswick,’’ Boston, by Mr. 
Alpheus Hardy to the new professors of Andover Seminary, 
on Wednesday, January 23, about fifty invited guests sat 
down to the table. The meeting was of a wholly private 
character, no reporters being present ; it was also of a very 
enjoyable character, and some of the speeches were well 
worthy of a larger audience. Especially noteworthy were 
Professor Harris’s definition of the aims, purposes, and spirit 
of the Andover Seminary; Professor Alpheus 8S. Hardy’s 
admirable address illustrating, from the domain of mathe- 
matics, both the necessity and conditions of progress, and 
the address of the Rev. Dr. Alexander MacKenzie, giving 
some views of public questions as seen by one from 
abroad. 

—Sherred Hall, the new building of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary at New York, was dedicated January 25, with 
proper ceremonies. Assistant Bishop Potter conducted the 
services, assisted by Bishops Seymour and McLaren. The 
money to erect the Hall was given some sixty years ago by 
Jacob Sherred, a painter and glazier in New York, who 
made a bequest of $60,000 for that purpose. 

—The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Boards of Home and For- 
eign Missions, connected with the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church at New York—Dr. John Hall, pastor—though organ- 
ized but three months since, raised the sum of $4,000 

—The fortieth annual meeting of the New Jersey Grand 
Division of the Sons of Temperance was held at Trenton, 
January 23; about one hundred delegates from all parts of 
the State were present. 

—Mr. Moody has begun his mission at Stratford-le-Bow, 
London. A terrible storm prevailed at the time appointed 
for the first meeting, but in spite of it abowt six thousand 
persons were present. 

—The third annual sale of the pews of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle took place Monday, January 21. Over $22,000 was 
realized at the sale. 

—A Congregational church has been dedicated at Spear- 
fish, Dak.; the church was dedicated free of debt. 

—The fifty-second annual report of the New York Prot- 
estant Episcopal City Mission Society shows a year’s work 
that must be more than satisfactory to all concerned. The 
work in St. Barnabas’ Home, in Mulberry Street, is a bless- 
ing to the locality in which it is situated. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Danville, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire last week. 

—A new Episcopal church, known as St. Gabriel’s, was 
The church cost 
over $14,000, and is nearly paid for. 

—At the State Street church, in Portland, the Cumberland 
Conference of Congregational Churches last week discussed 


the questions; ‘‘The Layman’s Part in Our Conferences,” 


‘“* Relations between Church and Sunday School,” heard a 
sermon on ‘‘ Individual Efforts to Save Souls,”’ and held a 
praise meeting which discussed ‘‘ Christian Fellowship.”’ 

—The Boston City Missionary Society in the year just. 
closed received $19,871.99, the expenditures leaving one dol- 
lar in the treasury. The missionaries received donations 
for the relief of the poor, including Thanksgiving and 
Christmas offerings and the open air fund, amounting to 
$14,440.90, giving the total of receipts for missionary and 
charitable purposes of $34,312.89. Twenty-three mission 
aries are employed, who visited over 14,000 families, includ- 
ng over 8,000 calls upon the sick. Toe chapel and Sunday 
services were well attended, and one hundred and forty- 
five conversions were reported. This Society accomplishes 
much good. The Hon. James White is president, and the 
Rev. D. W. Waldron missionary, with twenty-two female 
assistants. 

” oh dispatch from San Francisco states that the American 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic establishments at Canton, 
China, were wrecked by a native mob on Doosan 16. 
Property was destroyed, but no lives lost. 

—The first day’s session of the New England Free Think- 
ers Association was opened at Boston, January 25. 

—The new Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school room of 
the church at Tioga, Pa., was dedicated last Sunday ; the 
buildiag cost $2,400; $3,000 was subscribed on the day of 
the dedication. 

—A new Presbyterian church was dedicated at Ashbourne, 
Pa., last Sunday. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Arthur C. Dill has accepted, for a limited time, the call to the 
church at Deadwood, Dak., in connection with his work as gen- 
eral missionary for the American Home Missionary Society for 
that region. 

—Richard Meredith, of East Hartford, Conn., has received a 
call to the church at Leominster, Maas. 

—William L. Gage, pastor for the past sixteen years of the 
Pearl Street Church at Hartford. Conn., has resigned. 

-—E. E. Sturgis, of Knoxville, Tenn., has received a call to the 
church at Natick, Mass. 

—Charles E. Andrews was installed pastor of the Second 
Church at Biddeford, Me., last week. 

—Horace Winslow, of Sunsbury, Conn., has received a call to 
ihe church at Providence, R. I. 

—Charles L. Tomblen, pastor of the church at Sunsbury, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—M. 8S. Gray, pastor of the church at Clare, Mich., has resigned. 

—Samuel Lee, recently of Greenfield, Mass., has received a call 
to the church at Brattleboro, Vt. 

—Worcester Parker died at his home in Belfast, Me., the 25t, 
inst., aged seventy-six years. 

—David M. Bean, late of South Framingham, died recently at 
Colorado Springs. 

BAPTIST. 


—George W. Gile, pastor of the church at Pittsfield, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Dudley E. Clark was installed pastor of the Free Church at 
Arlington, R. I. 


—C. T. Chaffee, pastor of the church at Lincoln, Neb., has re- 


signed. 

—P. B. Ernsberger, pastor of the church at Rochester, Mich., 
has accepted a cail to the church at Atlas, Mich. 

—H. P. Eldridge, pastor of the church at Northville, Mich.. has 
resigned. 

—George A. Simonson, pastor of the church at Woburn, Mass 
died at Burlington, N. J., last week. 

—William T. Burns, pastor of the First Church at Lynn, Mass. 
has resigned. 

—E. K. Creasy, recently of Philadelphia, Pa.,is assistant pastor 
of the church at Tremont Temple. Boston, Mass. 

—D. F. Lamson, of Hartford, Conn., has entered upon his 
duties as pastor of the church at Manchester, Mass. 

—F. 8. Lawrence, pastor of the church at Madrid, N 
accepted a call to the church at Stockton, Cal. 

—Gideon Perkins, of Lewiston, Me., died the 25th inst., aged 
eighty-two years. 


. Y., has 


EPISCOPAL. 


—E. T. Hamel, rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Clinton, Mass., has resigned. 

—Charles R. Pelletreau, rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion at Paterson, N. J., has resigned. 

—D. Reese, pastor of the church at Coventry, N. Y., has re- 


signed. 
—James 8S. Bush, rector of the Church of the Ascension at 


Staten Island, N. Y., preached his farewell sermon January 27. 


The cause of the rector’s resignation was that the church held a 
fair, contrary to his wishes. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Joseph B. Kerr, pastor of the Fourth Church at New York, 
has received a call to the church at Broad and Oxford Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Henry A. Blake, pastor of the chureh at Providence, R. I., has 
accepted a call to the church at Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

—W. S. Potter has received a call to the church at Petoskey, 
Mich. 

—W. G. Woodbridge was installed pastor of the Fifth Church at 
Chicago, M1., last week. 

—Joseph R. Davis, of Union Theological Seminary, class of °83, 
having just begun his ministry at Riverside, Cal., died at Neath, 


Penn., January 15, aged thirty years. 
—Walter D. Buchanan was ordained in the Seventh aventis 


Mission church at New York, January 27. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


_—Demas Brough, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
North Chatham, N. Y., died January 23. 
—L. J. Fletcher, pastor of the Universalist church at Franklin, 
Mass., died last week, aged sixty-six years. 
—B. H. Aldrich has received a call to the Universalist church 
at Fairfield, Me. 


—N. I. Rubinkam, pastor of the Second Reformed church at > 


Philadelphia, Pa., has been granted a six months’ leave of ab- 


sence. 
—Reuben H. Cobb, at one ‘ime city missionary in Taunton 


Mass,, is dead, 
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Science and Orr. 
GLEANINGS. 


—The Brooklyn Loan Exhibition is proving to be quite a 
success, and draws large numbers of visitors. It bids fair 
to add a considerable sum to the fund for the pedestal of 
the great statue. 

— Over $13,000 was secured by sales at the recent Artists’ 
Fund Exhibition, which fact indicates a tendency toward a ; 
reviving interest and an increasing value with reference to 
American pictures. The prospects of artists, therefore, ; 
seem brighter now than the rather discouraging results of 
the autumn Academy and the Salmagundi indicated. ' 

—Mr. Eugene Meeks, an American artist, was elected a 
Royal Academician, with the title of ‘ Professor,’’ at the an: 
nual meeting ef the Royal Academy of Florence. 

—The Boston Art Club opened its twenty-ninth exhibi- 
tion with a reception on Friday, January 18. The exhibition 
will remain open till February 16. 

—The American Art Union has issued the first number of 
its magazine, ‘The Art Union.’’ It proves to be a hand- 
somely printed journal, and contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the works now on public view at the Art Union | 
rooms. Anetching by Mr. Henry Farrer, an article on the 
late A. T. Bellows, two papers upon the tariff on works of } 
art, and a conversation with Mr. William Hart, are features 
of the number. 

—London just at present has on exhibition an unusual 
number of pictures that are fairly entitled to fame and im- 
mortality. There is the Sir Joshua Reynolds collection at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, comprising over two hundred works 
brought together by Sir Coutts Lindsay and Mr. J. Comeyns 
Carr, the art critic and writer. ‘‘The London News”’ says 
of this collection: ‘‘ Among his finest works are many in al- 
most perfect preservation, and glowing with color. In some 
of these the flesh-tints are delightfully fresh, and in others 
the perfection of the difficult art of painting ‘studies in ; 
white’ is displayed in all its delicate beauty. The propor- : 
tion of pictures which have suffered from time, damp, and ; 
the experiments of the artist, will be found very much small- : 
er than might have been supposed.”’ 

—At the Royal Academy the fifteenth annual exhibition of | 
works by the old masters and ‘** Deceased Masters of the | 
British Schcol” is opened with three hundred and sixteen | 
works. Of this collection says ‘‘The London Telegraph : 
‘<Some idea of the completeness of the exhibition may be | 
formed when we state that it comprises among the English 
masters no less than twenty-five examples of Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds, nine of Gainsborough, eight of Romney, two of | ! 
Bonington, two of Hogarth, three of George Morland, two of 
Gilbert Stuart Newton, three of Turner, two of ‘Old’ Ward, 
three of Sir David Wilkie, eight of Richard Wilson, and two 
of Zoffany ; in addition to single specimens by Constable, 
Alexander Nasmyth, John Crome, Nathaniel Dance, William 
Dobson, Fuseli, Hoppner, Jackson, the elder Leslie, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Creswick, Stothard, and Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. A special interest is imparted to the exhibition by the 
setting apart exclusively of one gallery—the fifth—for the ‘ 
display of twenty-one large and important pictures in oil by 
the late Paul Falconer Poole, R.A. As for the ‘Old Mas- 
ters,’ properly sc called, of the Continental schools, it is suf- 
ficient to say that, with the exceptions of Michael Angelo, | 
Leonardo da Vinci, Rafael, Correggio, Guido Reni, and Titian, | 
there is scarcely a name illustrious in the art history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of which the renown is 
not amply vindicated this new year at Burlington House.”’ 

—The third concert of the Philharmonic Society for this 
season was given under the direction of Theodore Thomas, 
at the Academy of Music, Saturday evening, January 19. 
The programme was a long one, containing as a novelty 
(. Villiers Stanford’s Serenade in G, which, with the other 
numbers, was rendered in this orchestra’s usual perfect man- 
ner. 

—Signor Brignoli has reappeared in New York in company 
with Madame Nordica, formerly Miss Lillian Norton. These 
two artists appeared in a performance of Donizetti’s *‘ Don 
Pasquale,’’ at Chickering Hall on the evening of January 19, 
and both singers won merited applause for their rendering 
of the old and light. music of this work. 

—The Cincinnati University, in behalf of its School of 
Design, has received from Nicholas Longworth, a son of the 
late Joseph Longworth, property now producing $15,000 of 
annual income, provided the school, with the endowments 
hitherto made for it by his father, be transferred to the 
Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati: Musenm. The entire 
amount of property included in the endowment is from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

—Randolph Caldecott, the English artist, carries an 
artist's commonplace book, and whenever he sees, in the 
street or in company, a striking or odd feature, eye, nose, 
mouth or limb, down it goes in the sketch book, where it 
remains till needed in some future work. 

—Sir Arthur Sullivan and Frederick Clay, two English 
composers whose names are known end whose works are 
admired almost as widely on this side of the water as in 
England, are both afflicted with severe illness. Sullivan is 
recovering from his late attack of neuralgia, but is now 
threatened with paralysis and is still unable to walk. Clay 
is stricken with paralysis and lies speechless. There are 
only slight signs of his recovery. 

—One would suppose that the birthplace and ancestry 
of Beethoven were by this time ‘fe well established to ad- 
mit of any doubt; but a foreign critic has lately been trying 
to make out that the great composer was a Belgian. This 
unique character is M. Victor Wilder, musical critic of ‘‘ Le 
Parlement.’’ He is a native of Belgium, ‘‘and has been 
trying by researches to glorify his country with the honor 
of having been Beethoven’s ancestral country.’’ ‘‘ He 


> 


» Rae born at Bonn, was of Flemish origin, and that his 
great grandfather was a prosperous wine-merchant at Ant- 
werp.. The great symphonist’s grandfather, Louis van 
Beethoven, was a musician of considerable talent, if not of 
genius, and at very early age he received an appointment 
as court musician to the Princely-Electoral Archbishop of 


Cologne. The son of the court musician was a drunkard, 


and manifested little of his father’s talent; but the drunk- 
ard’s son inherited all his grandfather’s talent, which in 
his person developed itself into genius. M. Wilder says, 
that Beethoven all his life preserved the portrait of his 
grandfather, who died when he was only three years old, 
and of whom he retained an affectionate remembrance.’’ 
—Mr. William H. Vanderbilt is the possessor of a number 
of very fine Meissoniers, the history of one of which he re- 
cently related to Mr. William Hart, the landscape painter, 
who has repeated the story as follows: ‘ At the reception 
which he gave tothe artists last month, 1 was standing 
in admiration before one of two, representing a French 
General receiving dispatches. Mr. Vanderbilt said to me, 
*What do you think of that picture?’ I said, ‘I like it very 
much. I cannot say that I admire all of Meissonier’s works, 
for many of his latest productions seem to me to be infe 
rior to his earlier paintings. But this has much of the won- 
derful qualities of the old Dutch school. It has great finish, 
as have all his pictures, but it is chiefly admirable for its 
tones, for the manner in which the blacks bend into olive 


greens, and these again into yellowish grays. This is by 
far the finest Meissonier I have ever seen.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
Mr. Vanderbilt, ‘1 will tell you how I got it. When Meis- 


sonier was painting my portrait, I asked him, point blank, 
which of his pictures was in his opinion his finest work. He 
told me of this picture. I learned from him who owned it, 
and sent an agent to him. He saw the owner, and asked if 
he was willing to part with his Meissonier. ‘‘ Yes,” an- 
swered the gentleman, ‘‘ but I don’t believe any one is will- 
ing to buy it, for I ask a very large price.’’ ‘‘ How much,” 
said my agent, smiling. ‘‘So much,”’’ said the owner. ‘“‘ Here 
is a check for the amount,’’ said my agent, and in this way 
I became the owner of the finest Meissonier in existence. 
And it is curious how all the artists eat it out.’”’ 


NOTES. 


—Mr. T. Cole, the American engraver, who is at work in 
Europe preparing a ‘Gallery of Old Masters "’ to appear in 
**The Century Magazine,’’ has sent home a proof of his first 
engraving. Mr. Cole’s plan is to work in the galleries in the 
presence of the picture itself, and to copy the original on 
the block by means of the graver, being assisted as to the 
outlines by a photograph thrown upon the wood. He found 
the light, coming through the ceiling windows, weak and 
diffused ; noticing the concentration of the rays as they 
passed through his eye-glass, Mr. Cole took the hint and 
had an apparatus made, with a lens of the proper size, 
which he uses to illuminate the block upon which he works. 
The first picture engraved is a famous example of pre- 
Raphaelite art. Comparing it with a photograph of the 
same painting, it is found to be much more correct, both in 
values and detail. 


Books AND @Qutuors. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON.’ 


Among the younger English poets there is one whose 
personal misfortune adds an indefinable pathos to his 
verse, and touches those chords of sympathy which are 
so quick to respond to the song that carries heavenward 
a burden of suffering. No doubt Philip Bourke Mars- 
ston would have us separate his work entirely from his 
personal history, and weigh and measurc it as if no 
impenetrable shadow rested upon him; such a test 
his verse would readily meet ; its weight of thought, its 
volume of feeling, its ampie infusion of imagination 
need no help from personal considerations at the bar of 
criticism. But we cannot forget that Mr. Marston is 
blind, and that the avenue of sense along which the poet’s 
perceptions are wont to run, returning laden with the 
spoils of all the world, is closed for him. It is no idle 
curiosity which brings the thought again and again to 
this point in reading the latest volume from this young 
and stricken poet; there is in it the recognition, con- 
scious or unconscious, that every deep human experi- 
ence must bear its fruit in art, either in an antagonism 
which makes for hardness and bitterness or in an 
enlargement of outlook and a deepening of sensibility. 
The poet and his life are.one, and his song will surely 
disclose to us the burden on his heart and the spirit in 
which he bears it. 

No one can read ‘* Wind Voices” with any degree of 
sympathetic insight without hearing the note of sorrow, 
adding to each melody an undertone of pathos. Here, 
too, are those beautiful fruits which sorrow bears in the 
noblest natures. These songs breathe forth a deep and 
tender sympathy with all living things ; Mr. Marston 
has found that larger peace which reconciles a man with 
his life and leaves no room for strife or bitterness in his 
soul : 

* Not gentle was my war with Chance, and yet 
I borrowed no man’s sword—alone I drew, 
And gave my slain fit burial out of view. 

In secret places I and sorrow met ; 


So, when you count my sins, do not forget 
To say I taxed not any one of you.” 


claims”’ says the New York “Tribune” “that Beethoven, 


1 Wind-Voices, By Philip Bourke Marston, (Boston: 
y P Roberts 


Mr. Marston reminds us of Paul’Hamilton Hayne, in 
the vividness, the intensity, and the poetic fervor with 
which he pours his personal life into his verse. There 
is no vague generalization of universal experience in his 
poetry ; it throbs with life out of his life. and in his 
singing we hear echoes that reveal the heart of the poet, 
answering his genius line with line. This use of person. 
ality by the poet determines to a certain extent the range 
of his interest and the versatility of his moods. The 
poet of intense individuality will travel, like Dante, 
through heaven and hell and carry everywhere his own 
burning heart, himself untouched by surroundings which 
would for the moment efface the personality of a less in 
tense nature. The poet, on the other hand, who is more 
sensitively responsive to his environment than to his 
own emotions and impulses will reflect a thousand im 
ages, as the lake gives back the clouds that float over it 
and the trees that line its shores. The stream of song in 
one poet bursts forth from a single fountain hidden in 
the depths ot his own nature ; in the other it is fed by 
rivulets that flow from a hundred sources among the 
hills. 

There is a noticeable sympathy with nature in Mr, Mars- 
ton’s verse, and a remarkable power of describing that 
of which his only vivid knowledge must come through 
his imagination. He delights in the beauty of the gar 
den, and he writes of its joys 4s one would who has per 
sonal fellowship with trees and flowers and summer 
skies. It is a striking evidence of the power of his im. 
agination that in his description of these things we detect 
no sign of the failure of the sense through which the 
apprehension of them usually comes. Oaly a true poet 
could reconstruct nature in his inner experience when 
the actuality had gone forever out of his sight. 

The whole world is to Mr. Marston real and visible 
because the divine thought that runs through it and 
gives it its perennial beauty, and impresses upon it its 
sublime order, is in his own soul; all the more clearly 
perceived, perhaps, because no confused vision of ex. 
ternal phenomena floats over it. The spiritual secret of 
the universe—the ‘‘ open secret” of which Carlyle talked 
so often and so well—is revealed to the poet; the crea. 
tive power within him brings him near to the source of 
all creative power. In the silence of a darkened life the 
movement of the invisible energy which bears all things 
on its mighty tide becomes audible, and finally, when 
it has been interpreted by a rich experience, articulate. 
A single poem from this delightful volume will reveal 
Mr. Marston’s spirit, although it inadequately represents 
the range and variety of his poetic gift : 

PURE SOULS. 


Pure souls that watch above me from afar, 
To whom, as to the stars, I raise my eyes, 
Draw me to your large skies, 

Where God and quiet are. 


Love’s mouth is rose-red, and his voice is sweet, 
His feet are winged, his eyes are as clear fire ; 
But I have no desire 

To follow his winged feet. 


Friendships may change, or friends may pass away, 
And Fame’s a bride that men soon weary of ; 
Since rest is not with Love, 

No joy that is may stay. 


But they whose lives are pure, whose hearts are high— 
Those shining spirits by the world untamed— 
May, at the end, unshamed, 

Look on their days gone by. 


O pure, strong souls, so star-like, calm, and bright, 
If even | before the end might feel, 
Through quiet pulses, steal 

Your pureness, with purged sight 


1 might Spring’s gracious work behold once more, 
Might hear, as once I heard, long, long ago, 
Great waters ebb and flow, 

Might smell the rose of yore, 


Might comprehend the winds and clouds again, 
The saintly, peaceful moonlight hallowing all, 
.The scent of leaves that fall, 

The Autumn’s tender pain. 


Ah, this, I fear, shall never chance to ine, 
And though I cannot shape the life I would, 
It surely still is good 

To look be. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK.’ 


Taking into consideration all the issues involved, 
there is probably no question being discussed by intelli. 
gent men the tight settlement of which is more im- 
portant for the future of the world than the question of 
the best method of education. Since the day when 
Socrates and Plato applied their rich and eminently 
practical minds to the problem, it has never ceased to 
lie on the heart of the most thoughtful men, who have 
recognized its bearing in the prosperity and well-being 
of the race. In recent years the question has passed be- 
yond the lines of the specialists and professional] educa- 
tors, and discussions are now to be found in all the 


1 Methods of Teaching History. Pedagogical Library, vol. 1. 
Edited by G. Stanley Hall. (Boston; Ginn, Heath & Co.) 
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magazines and newspapers. There is certainly no ques- 
tion the discussion of which needs so much intelligence, 
calm thought, and large experience ; men qualified by 
training and by temperament to deal with it are specially 
needed and specially valuable. Among those who are 


applying to educational questions the best experience of - 


the past and the results of exhaustive, conscientious in- 
dividual thinking, Dr. G. Stanley Hall holds a foremost 
place; he brings to the discussion ample knowledge, 
ripe experience, and a philosophical temper. His in- 
fluence is already felt in many directions, and his per- 
sonal contact with texchers through his position as Uni- 
versity instructor, and through his many opportunities 
us a lecturer before educational bodies, is one of the 
phases of the discussion upon which every intelligent 
thinker can look with great satisfaction. 

The science of pedagogics is in its infancy in this 
country, and text books giving suggestions and direc- 
tions are greatly needed. It was to meet this need, we 
suppose. that ‘‘ Methods of Teaching History ” was pre- 
pared ; and that it is proposed, although no absolute 
promise is made, to follow this first volume in a peda- 
gogical Library, to be edited by Dr. Hall, with others 
teaching kindred themes. 
features of this volume is Dr. Hall’s introduction, in 
which he makes some weighty suggestions concerning 
the present methods of teaching history, and notes the 
attitude of such German teachers and writers as Ziller, 
Rein and Scheller, on this question. One feature of 
special interest in this connection is the use made of 
the love of children for stories, which German thinkers 
on pedagogics regard as a manifestation of historical 
interest, to be developed by systematic story-telling. 
These writers have arranged a collection of Grimm's 
tales, to extend through the first year of school work, 
to be told and retold, and then reproduced by the chil- 
dren in their own way ; the memorizing to be supple- 
mented by hints and information concerning moral and 
religious sentiments, and by illustrative object lessons. 
‘* Robinson Crusoe” is made the text-book for the second 
year, and, later on, tales from the Old Testament are 
made focal points of school work ; to be followed in 
due time by selections from the mythologies, the his- 
torians and the poets. In this way, the historical sense 
is developed after the method of nature, and a large and 
extremely valuable mass of information communicated 
to the child in the most agreeable and the most enduring 
forms. 

Dr. Hall’s introduction is followed by a translation of 
an important monograph by Dr. G. Diesterweg on the 
meaning and uses of history, the classification of sub- 
jects, the arrangement of material, and other kindred 
themes. The remainder of the volume is made up of a 
series of practical and suggestive papers on such themes 
us ‘‘ Special Methods of Historical Study,” by Professor 
Herbert B. Adams; ‘*‘ Methods of Teaching History,” 
by Professor C. K. Adams; ‘‘ The Historical Seminary 
in American Teaching,” by Professor Emerton ; ‘‘ Why 
do Children Dislike History ?” by Colonel Thomas W. 
Higginson. Altogether we count this as an important 
uddition to the educational literature of the day ; it is a 
volume full of inspiration and suggestion for teachers, 
the reading and study of which ought to renew their in- 
terest in one of the most important studies, and to en. 
large, simplify, and correct their methods of teaching it. 
The value of the book is increased by a very full 
bibliography of ‘‘ Historical Literature and Authorities.” 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Roberts’ Brothers (Boston) make a handsome book 
of Mr. 8. A. Drake’s New Hngland Legends and Folk 
Lore, a collection of popular stories already well known, 
both in prose and verse, connected with New Eng- 
land history; The Silverado Squatters, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, narrates the experience of a person in 
search of health who saw the inside of squatter 
lifein California ; Diane Coryval is the latest addition to 
the ‘No Name”? Series, and is a very interesting story of 
French domestic life. ——Henry Holt & Co. publish the iaitial 
volume of their ‘‘ American Novel’ Series in the Latter Day 
Saint, which relates the story of the conversion of Ethel 
Jones; George Washington, by Mr. John Habberton, recalls the 
Historico-Comic Series of Lives of American Worthies 
which has slipped out of the public mind owing to the long 
interval since the appearance of the last volume.——Harper 
Brothers add to the important works in which Dr. Sehlie- 
mann has already summed up his discoveries, Troja, a large 
and handsome volume containing the results of the re- 
rearches and discoveries on the site of Homer’s Troy, made 
in the year 1882, and a narrative of a journey in the Troad 
in 1881; the Rev. Dr. W. Arthur’s Physical and Moral Law 
is an application of the principle that all law implies an in- 
telligent mind as law giver to the relations between 
physical and moral law; Old Mark Langston, by R. M. 
Johnston, is a story of Southern life of a former generation ; 
W. J. Courthope’s Addison is the latest addition to the 
English Men of Letters Series.——G. P. Putnum’s Sons (New 
York) bring out President Bascom’s Words of Christ as 
principles of a personal,: social growth; Jvems, by Augus- 
tine Taveau, is a volume of verse of a historical character, 
taking Montezuma as its theme.——John Wiley’s Sons (New 
York) send us Ruskin’s St. Mark’s Rest, and Sesame and 
Lilies; new editions of well known works.—‘‘ Cape Cod 


One of the most valuable | 


Folks ’’ excited 30 much attention and was the occasion of 
such an interesting litigation, that Miss McLean's new 
story, Some Other Folks (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.), 
will be sure of having a very general reading. Fowler «& 
Wells (New York) bring out a manual on hygiene for wo- 
men and the househeld, by Mrs. M. G. Cook, M. D., under 
the title, Kor Mothers and Daughters. A Bachelor's Talk 
about Married Life and Things Adjacent, by the Rev. Dr. 
William Aikman, contains some very familiar and pleasant 
writing on domestic matters.—-A. NS. Barnes & Co. (New 
York) send us the First Spanish Look Jor Schools and Home In. 
struction, prepared after the natural method.—-The Rev. 
Dr. E. F. Burr adds to his previous works a new book with 
the title Eece Terra.—Canon W. J. Knox’ Little is so well 
known that his Witness of the Pussion of our Most Holy Re- 
deemer (New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co.) will excite con- 
siderable interest.——7/e New Covenant, by the Rev. Dr. 
W. J. Hanson (Boston and Chicago: the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House) is the first volume of a new translation of the 
Scripture, containing the four Gospels. The magazines 
of the week include the Aclectic, the Antiquarian, Mucmillan’s 
Magazine, the Sailor's Magazine, the St. Nicholas, and the 
Presbyterian Review, 


Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) The first essay 
gives the name to this volume, which is made up mostly of 
articles contributed to the * Theological”? and ‘* Fort- 
nightly ’’ reviews, and to Fraser’s’’ and Macmillan’s”’ 
magazines. All show Miss Cobbe’s rare felicity of diction, 
with her well-known vivacity of thought and delicacy of in- 
tellectual touch. Some, reprinted from the ‘* Unitarian 
Quarterly,’’ have naturally a strong theological flavor, and 
show the usual detestation of Calvinism which seems to be 
such a comfort to our Unitarian friends, while it does no 
harm to Calvinism. [lliberal as may be Miss Cobbe’s theol- 
ogy, however, her spirit is not illiberal except when her ire 
is excited by the direct presentation fof the horrible dogma. 
One can see that a large, kindly, Christian temper is dis- 
tinctly proposed, and, regarding persons, is usually achieved. 
The leading essay, ‘*‘ Darwinism in Morals,” is an exceed- 
ingly fine piece of work, in the grace and power of its style, 
in the clearness and penetration of its thought, and in its 
faithfulness to eternal and immutable morality. The ab- 
surdity ot Mr. Darwin’s attempt to construct the universe 
in theory as he would collect and arrange a cabinet of 
natural history or train a menagerie, is shown in its tntel- 
lectual inadequacy, and in its moral and social danger ; 
while his great services in bis own department are recognized. 
The essays on the Religions of the World, of the East, 
and on the Religion and Literature of India, are of much 
value to general readers, as giving a summary of main facts 
and a candid and keen criticisin of principles. Two essays 
on Unconscious Cerebration deal with an unexplored realm, 
by the aid of hypotheses whose rightfulness must be judged 
by special students in psychology, but which—so far as we 
know—reach no results of scientific value, although the dis- 
cussion introduces many interesting facts. There is an at- 
tack on that revived Mediwvalism, Auricular Confession 
in the Anglican Church, which is refreshing for its Christian 
common sense. The last essay in the volume, a short paper 
supplementing the first, weakens it by acceptance of theories 
which, whether true or not, have not been proved, concern- 
ing man’s original moral state and historical advance. The 
book, as a whole, will increase the esteem in which this 
author is held. 


It is a long time since any novel has attracted so much 
attention in the course of its publication as the 
Bread Winners (New York: Harper & Brothers), which 
appeared anonymously in the ‘*Century’’ Magazine. 
A careful reading of the complete story fails to discover 
any very great merit either of construction or style. 
The interest it aroused came, no doubt, from the fact that 
it dealt with themes which are becoming every day more 
and more interesting to people at large, and that it was 
written with a certain hard brilliancy and masculine vigor 
which most of the novels of a distinctively literary class do 
not possess. In this respect the story is to be commended ; 
there is a great deal of life in it, the incidents which com- 
pose it have unquestionably been studied at first hand, and 
so far as this goes it is a better story than most of the novels 
which find acceptance among readers of taste. On the 
other hand, it is a story of very defective construction ; the 
author, whom we judge,to be a trained writer, but without ex. 
perience in novel writing, laid a broad foundation, and then 
either wearied of his work or was not equal to the execution of 
his scheme. The story declines in power after the middle 
of the book is reached, and there are one or two points at 
which serious blunders were made of a kind which blur and 
confuse the distinct impressions of character which the 
author intended to convey. The ‘‘ Bread Winners ”’ is valu- 
able as indicating a line which novelists might work up, not 
only to the great advantage of their stories, but in the ser- 
vice of a wider and truer knowledge of social conditions. 


Admirers of Swinburne’s poetry have found it difficult in 
this country to secure his works in a complete and satisfac- 
tory form. The single volume edition of the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne, just issued from the press of 
Jobn D. Williams (24 West 14th Street, N. Y.), will meet a 
need which many have felt. This single volume is somewhat 
cumbersome in size, but it is clearly printed, substantially 
bound, and in every respect a convenient and well-arranged 
book. Of the large volume of verse ‘which it contains it is 
not necessary to speak here; Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is as 
well known as that of any of the younger English poets of 
the day, largely because of the adverse criticism which has 
been so generously bestowed upon it. He is unquestiona- 
bly a man of wonderful gifts, with a splendor of style and a 
command of the musical resources of the language which we 
shall have to go along way back in English literature to 
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match. It is hig misfortune that he has never submitted his 
genius to discipline, and that his fluency often outruns his 
thought. It is to be noted, however, that he has overcome 
the grosser sins of his youth, and that his later poetry is 
pervaded by an altogether purer atmosphere. There is still, 
however, an apparently ineradicable lack of reverence in his 
poetry, which is both offensive and essentially unpoetic. 

The Works of Orville Dewey, DD. With a Biographical 
Sketch. (Boston: American Unitarian Association.) ‘This 
is a new and complete edition of the works of this instruct- 
ive and suggestive preacher, whose long ministry was noted 
for its practical helpfulness. That it may be made accessi- 
ble to many readers it is published at the low price of one 
dollar. It presents the Unitarianism of the generation 
which has just gone: and has therefore a historical value, 
besides that which its inherent qualities may give it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—CaNON Lippon is bard at work on his Life of Dr. 
Pusey. 

— WILLIAM BLACK, the novelist, is reported to be danger- 
ously ill from overwork. 

—THERE IS AN ALARMING REPOKT abroad that Oscar Wilde 
is about to publish another volume of poems. 

—Mrk. ROBERT BUCHANAN, the poet and novelist, is suffer. 
ing from nervous prostration, the result of overwork. 

—WaLTER BEsANT’s “ Readings in Rabelais," a book 
prepared to illustrate the wisdom of that writer, has just 
been published in England. 

—‘* THE BIBLE IN WAVERLY”? is the title of a book now 
in press in Glasgow, treating of the use of the Bible which 
Scott makes in the Waverly novels. 

—THE ENGLISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY, which Professor 
Palmer left half finished, has been completed by a friend 
and will shortly be published in England. 


—IT I8 NOW DEFINITELY STATED that the biography of 


George Eliot by ber husband, Mr. Cross, is in the hands of 
the Blackwoods and will appear early in the spring. 

—Don JUAN VALERA, the newly appointed Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, is a man of letters of considerable note 
in Spain. He has written many books, is a member of the 
Academy, and an admirable critic. 

—THE HtMBOLDT LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE, pub 
lished by J. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y., appears 
in a much improved condition ; the printing shows a great 
advance in clearness and distinctness, und general readable 
quality. 

—Mr. BEECHER’S THANKSGIVING Day discourse, describ- 
ing his trip through thirty States and Territories, including 
the wheat regions and cattle ranches of the Northwest, the 
lumber country, California, Utah, Texas, and the South, has 


‘| been published in pamphlet form by Fords, Howard & Hul- 


ert, of this city. Price, ten cents. 

—A SELECTION FROM COLERIDGE’S PROSE WRITINGS is 
being prepared by Mr. Hall Cainejfor Appleton’s Parchment 
Series. Another volume in the same series is to be made up 
of selections from the works of] Swift, the editor being Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole. He has devoted a number of years to 
the study of the great Irishman. Swift is one of the writers 
who gain by a judicious selection of their work. 

—Tue Book Buyer, which Charles Scribner’s Sons have re- 
vived, is a monthly summary of foreign and American liter- 
ature. Among the attractive features will be a London 
letter from Mr. Charles Welford, who is well known as a 
most delightful writer and possessing unusual facilities for 


{ gaining the earliest book news and library information. 


The subscription price will be fifty cents a year. 

—A COMMITTEE has been formed in England to secure a 
memorial to the poet Gray. $1,500 are necessary fur the 
purpose. The committee propose to place a marble bust in 
Pembroke College and a bronze copy of the -bust in the Fitz 
William Museum at Cambridge. Mr. Charles Scribner, the 
publisher, Mr. R. W. Gilder, of ‘‘The Century,’’ Mr. H. C. 
Bruner, 83 Warren Street, and Mr. Brander Matthews, 121 
East Eighteenth Street, all of this city, will receive Ameri- 
can subscriptions to the fund 

—JOHN WiLey & Son (New York) will publish immedi- 
ately a People’s Edition of John Ruskin’s works. The new 
issue will begin with the *‘ Modern Painters,’’ which will be 
issued complete, the five volumes bound in two, with all the 
wood engravings, at the low price of $2.00. This is an un- 
dertaking of the success of which we have not the slightest 


doubt. Ruskin ought to be universally read, and, at the low . 


price for which his publications will now be sold, we have 
no doubt that his audience will be multiplied many fold in 
this country. 

—WE HAVE HAD OCCASION several times to commend most 
heartily the publications of F. Leypoldt, 31 Park Row, New 
York. The ‘‘ Publisher’s Weekly’”’ is valuable, not only to 
the bookseller and the bookbuyer, but to all who are inter- 
ested either in the making or reading of books ; it is full of 
rich and varied information of all sorts, and the worker in 
letters can hardly afford to be without it. One of its latest 
features is a supplement devoted wholly to literature for the 
young; a kind of work greatly needed, and which Mr. Ley- 
poldt can do better than any one else. 

—A GOOD DEAL OF INTEREST has been aroused in this city 
by the art leetures of Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director of the 
Fitz William$$Museum, at Cambridge, England, and Uni- 
versity Reader on Greek Art. Dr. Waldstein is a native of 
this city, and has achieved, forja young man, a very enviable 
reputation and position as an archeologist. His lectures in 
this city have been listened to with great interest at Colum- 
bia College under the auspices of the Alumni Association. 
On Friday afternoon, January 25, Dr. Waldstein lectured 
in Chickering Hall on ‘*‘ The Lesson of Greek Art.’”?’ Whena 
young man returns to his native city crowned with such 
honors. as Dr. Waldstein has brought home, his work de- 
serves the most generous recognition at the hands of his fel- 
low citizens, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 5. _ 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 
II. 


N a former article were considered some of the obsta- 
] cles to the union of the Baptist and the Episcopal 
denominations, arising from variations of belief and 
practice relative to the sacrament of Baptism. These 
two bodies were selected in order that the discussion 
might be concrete and specific, and because they are 
both remarkable for their vitality and progress, while 
pursuing methods conspicuously diverse. One of them, 
moreover, offers a petition for the grace and benefit of 
unity at every regular public service, and has shown a 
disposition specially favorable thereto in a recent pastoral 
letter. 

The obstacles connected with the sacrament were 
seen to be great, but not insuperable in the light of Gos- 
pel teaching. Next in prominence, perhaps, are those 
which grow out of the use and non-use of a liturgy. 
Therein lies a very palpable and obtrusive divergence. 
The Episcopulian is extremely fond of his prayer-book, 
and can scarcely imagine himself able to engage in pub- 
lic worship without it. The average Baptist regards it 
as an impediment to devotion, and would be strongly 
uverse to its adoption. If one or the other must aban- 
don his preference before they can come together, the 
day of unity is apparently very far off. But why may 
there not be liberty in the matter? The most enthusi- 
astic Episcopalian does not believe that the use of a 
liturgy is essential to salvation ; and the most rigid Bap- 
tist would not go so far as to affirm that it exposed a 
soul to perdition. Christ did not prescribe or forbid a 
liturgy. Why should we impose one upon each other, 
or deny one to any who desire its use? Why not guar- 
antee the right of liturgic worship and the right of ex- 
temporaneous worship to all who prefer them, respect- 
ively, to the end of time? There are unquestionable 
advantages in both. The Christian world would be the 
loser if either were abandoned. Both flourish best in 
countries where both prevail. Each tends to improve 
the other; and both in use, side by side, in the same 
community, secure, as a matter of fact, the highest and 
purest spirit of devotion. 

The Episcopal Church makes the use of its Liturgy 
obligatory by canon law. But the mass of its clergy 
and laity would use it just as regularly and completely 
if there were no such law. An individual clergyman 
may dislike a phrase here and there; but he would sel- 
dom take the responsibility of changing it, even if there 
were no written prohibition. In cases where the Liturgy 
is obviously unsuited to the occasion of worship, the 
clergy take the liberty of curtailing and adapting it, as 
in missionary work, meetings of convention, etc. The 
sentiment in favor of increased flexibility has found 
general expression of late, and is indicating that large 
and even absolute liberty in the use of a liturgy has no 
tendency to bring about its abandonment, but rather in- 
creases its popularity. If Baptist and Episcopalian were 
to unite on the basis of full liberty in the matter, there 
would probably be more worshipers with a liturgy than 
there are at present. It is likely also that there would 
be more worshipers according to the extemporaneous 
method than there are at present. While men were 
calmly and earnestly endeavoring to ascertain by in- 
quiry and experiment which is the better method, they 
would learn much as to the nature of true worship ; and 
they would be impressed with the importance and dis- 
cover the advantages of the high and blessed privilege. 
They would give the whole subject thorough examina- 
tion ; they would reflect upon it in the light of history, 
of primitive usage, and Scriptural teaching. There can 
be no doubt that at present the preference of the one 
method before the other is owing in nearly all cases to 
habit, prejudice and fancy ; while it is equally plain 
that intelligence and experience ought to be the ground 
of choice. It is childish and absurd for one man to in- 
sist on indulging a mere caprice in favor of prayers 
printed and long used, and for another to be equally 
stubborn in tolerating only prayers that have not been 
pre-arranged. And while Christians stand apart and re- 
fuse to affiliate on such a pretext, they are manifestly 
disobeying their Lord and dishonoring their profession. 
The true condition would be that in which the lovers of 
a liturgy would value extemporaneous worship because 
some of their brethren found it profitable, and the latter 
would be patient with the liturgy because some of their 
brethren delighted in it and believed it an essential aid 
in the preservation of the original faith. There would 
not be the slightest danger that liturgies would perish if 
some Christians were allowed to worship without one, 
nor that the extemporaneous method would disappear if 
some Christians in the united Church were allowed to 
worship with a liturgy. 

It may be objected that if liberty were allowed there 
would not be the orderliness and uniformity that are 
now secured, This might be so to some extent. Cer- 
tain of the clergy might yield to their caprices and dis- 
play eccentricities more than they do when forbidden by 
explicit rule. But nearly all are lovers of good order 
themselves, and would conform to the wishes of the con. 


gregations worshiping under their guidance rather than 


indulge their own fancies. And they would be impelled 
by the new motive of desiring to recommend their 
chosen method by exemplifying it in the utmost perfec- 
tion to those who doubted its superiority. While aim- 
ing primarily to make their worship acceptable to the 
Most High, they would naturally and properly seek 
also to awaken the devout feelings of those in the con- 
gregation who preferred a different method, and thus 
gain adherents to the method in use on the occasion. 
They would also be influenced to renewed fervor through 
the friendly feeling and sympathy evinced by those who 
were willing to make their tastes subordinate to their 
fraternal obligations. Worship according to each 
method could be conductedin the same church edifice at 
different hours by the same or different clergymen, and 
be attended by the same or different people, as they felt 
disposed. There need be no collision or discord. 

Has not the Christian world attained to a stage of 
progress in which it can endure to have a question re- 
main open? In ages past religious questions were de- 
bated with such passion and violence that it was always 
necessary to put an end to the debate in some way be- 
cause it tended to become savage and furious. A Pope 
or a Council must give dogmatic decision ; or the con- 
tending parties must separate and organize distinct 
bodies. But is not the day approachin in which Chris- 
tian people will be able to examine, ant 2 tag en and 
reason, and form opinions and support them by argu- 
ments, and take opposite sides on a question, without 
giving way to rage and malevolence? [If at length they 
are willing to confess that some things cannot certainly 
be known, that difference of conviction within moder- 
ate limits is not evil, and need not produce strife, that it 
is natural and desirable to have some variety in church 
life, and that to cherish Christian charity toward breth- 
ren who do not imitate us in every particular is an im- 
perative obligation, then unity is within reach, and may 
ere long have extensive and glorious realization. 

—C. H. VANDYNE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN APPEAL. 

To the Editor of The Christian Union: ig 
DESIRE to call the attention of your readers toa 
most interesting and pathetic work now being carried 

on by a Boston lady. It may be that some who read 

these words may be able to co-operate by supplying 
what experience shows to be the most difficult requisite 
involved in her effort. 

Imagine a young woman, betrayed and forsaken, sent 
to the hospital, where she gives birth to a child, and then 
as the day comes when she is to be discharged with her 
babe, the question arises, What possible chance is there 
that she should do works meet for repentance ? Every 
door of opportunity seems closed in her face. Former 
friends and relatives are the ones who seem most 
implacable. Let me quote from the words of this 
lady : 

‘‘She has no money, often. She can find no work, 
because no one wants to hire a woman much of whose 
time must be taken up with the care of her child, and 
she has no friends. There are few who will give her 
kind words, aud many she thinks who will look at her 
only with contempt and disgust. So it is not strange, it 
seems to me, if she says, ‘I will go and live with people 
as bad as I am myself. They, at least, cannot ‘treat me 
as good people do.’ (I quote the expression from one of 
my girls.)” 

Without raising the question as to the degree of 
guilt in the case of these unfortunates—and certainly 
there are instances where they have been more sinned 
against than sinning—it is certainly the duty of a 
community which calls itself Christian to see that the 
chance of retrieving the past is not utterly and finally 
withdrawn from them. 

“I felt that if I did not help them from falling into 
deeper sin I was to some degree responsible. So I 
made the arrangement of having one girl at atime come 
and stay with me a little while when she leaves the 
hospital, or until I can find a place for her. Of course 
she brings her child, as I think her love for her baby is 
her greatest safeguard. While they are here I try to 
make them love me, and .to feel that I love them; not 
pity them, but love them, and some day to be proud of 
them. I think, to these women, the thought that they 
are trusted, that some one believes in them, is almost more 
than that some one loves them.” 

So much for the spirit and motive with which this 
effort in behalf of these poor women iscarried on. The 
chief obstacle as to its fulfillment is described as 
follows : 

‘My greatest difficulty is to find places for them, with 
their children.” | | 

‘If I could find homes for them in the country, where 
they could work for little or no wages, but be surrounded 
by Christian influences and Christian kindness, I feel 
sure that many of these poor broken lives might grow 
into usefulness and beauty, making the repentance of 
their sin a stepping-stone to a nobler and purer life.” » 

She then gives instances to illustrate this need. Here 
is one : 

““ D—— B—— was nineteen years old. Her father 


and mother refused to have anything more to do with 
her. She had just twenty-five cents when she left the 
hospital with her baby. She knows but one person in 
Boston who called her friend. This was a woman she 
had known when a child, who now ‘ives on —— street, 
and is, I fear, far from good. D—— staid with me ten 
days, growing more and more attached to. her child, to 
which at first she had been almost indifferent. She 
then found a place as a servant, and put her child out 
to board at S——., where it died in a few weeks. The 
heart-broken mother came back to me, sick and out of 
work. After a week’s rest here I found her a place ; 
but she became so ill that she had to go to a hospital, and 
the doctor there tells me she has organic heart disease, 
and that hard work will kill her. Now, what shall I do 
for her? She needs a place where she can do light 
work in exchange for a home. I cannot keep her here, 
for that would make it impossible to have other girls 
come who need help sorely, and because, too, I don’t 
think it would be good for her. Too much sentiment 
is as bad as too little sympathy.” 

Another story is thus told : 

“*M——— S——, is a young woman of much more in- 
telligence and refinement than the ‘ormer, but she has 
had the same sad story of temptation and sin. Her 
family also disowned her. She had to borrow money 
to pay her entrance to the hospital, and, when she left, it 
was with a dying child, no money, no friends, and no 
hope of work. Her baby died here in a few days. I 
shall never forget her expression as she sat with the 
poor little child on her knees all that dreary day, watch- 
ing the one comfort of her life fade away from her. 
‘Oh, baly ! she exclaimed, ‘you are all I’ve got in 
the world ’ Then turning to me, she added, ‘I am so 
thankful that you will let me love you. I’ve got that 
yet.” This girl was with me six weeks before I could 
find work for her, and though I was glad to have her 
it kept four others away who were awaiting their turn. 
I never saw truer repentance than hers; sorrow for the 
sin itself, not the conseqnences, though they were bitter 
enough.” 

Many other interesting incidents, letters written by 
these girls to their parents or to their lady friend, would 
help attest the hopefulness of this undertaking, and the 
genuineness of the new life to which these girls have 
been won. I wish, however, at this time only to add 
my urgent appeal that those who may be able to give or 
find places for such women, not too far from Boston, 
will communicate with the undersigned. My friend 
Says : 

‘‘The girl for whom I am most anxious to find a 
place just now is scarcely more than a child herself— 
sixteen years old, with a six weeks’ old baby. She 
seems to have been entirely neglected by an unprin- 
cipled mother, and her sin was almost inevitable.” 

Some of these girls have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion in homes to which they have gone, and the widow 
of an eminent man, whose name is familiar to every 
reader of this paper, pronounces one of them “a treas- 
ure.” 

Also a special need is that of clothing suitable for the 
children. Some who may see this communication ma 
be glad to send some little things for the poor unwel- 
come little ones, whose mothers have often been able to 
make no provision whatever for them. 

In conclusion let me add that the hospitable roof 
which has sheltered so many of these neglected and 
friendiess women is no “‘ institution,” but a happy, 
private home—where a loving husband and his cul- 
tivated wife are not too absorbed in their own comforts 
and pleasures to be mindful of their erring and fallen 
sisters. Are there not some to whom this appeal comes 
who may be able to take part in a work so closely akin 
to the gracious pity and help vouchsafed of old by our 
Divine Master? e bade the woman, ‘‘ Go and sin no 
more.” t us do what is in our power to make that 
injunction possible for some of her unfortunate sisters. 

All communications should be addressed to ‘‘ L. D. 
M.” Care of Deland and Barta, 54 Pearl Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


The Editors of The Christian Union are glad to for- 
ward this worthy and pathetic work by publishing the 
foregoing communication, and by indorsing the eminent 
trustworthiness of the ladies and gentlemen interested 
in it, 


“Wuom Gop Hata Jornep TooETHER.” — The 
comprehensive gloom of the ‘City of Columbus” 
disaster was lighted by one gleam of light that 
should be a revelation to humanity. A husband and 
wife, aroused from sleep and safety to the contem- 
plation of instant death, grasped each other by the hand 
and as their signal came to them, exchanged kisses and 
were Swept away united intothe unknown. There could 
be no more suggestive commentary on the recent discus- 
sion of the subject of divorce. ot the elemental fury, 
the frenzy of human beings maddened by fear, 
—s of an agonizing death—not any of these sinis- 
ter conditions could annul the security born of a true 
marringe, the sense of the perpetuity of the union of 
‘‘those whom God hath joined together.” Read this 
single Menifcent sentence of the service 
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PROTAP CHUN DER MOZOOM- 
DAR. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar was born 
about forty-two years ago, in the city of 
Calcutta, India. As soon as his eyes saw 
the light the Brahmin priest was sent for 
to cast his horoscope, but the result of the 
mystic calculations was long since lost, 
und that curiosity can never be satisfied 
which would like to know whether the 
superstitious priest even dreamed of the 
strange future which lay before the little 
child. | 

The father of Protap Mozoomdar was a 
large, handsome man, with a benevolent 
and generous disposition, although fiery 
and irascible at times. He was himself 
the sen of a rich and benevolent Hindu, 
who, as are all the family, was connected 
with the banking interests of Calcutta. 
They were not overzealous in Hindu 
belief, and Mr. Mozoomdar remembers as 
a boy seeing a liberal paper lying about 
the house, which he thinks must have 
been a copy of the paper edited by Ram- 
Mohun Roy. 

His mother was not particularly fine 
looking, but she was very fair in com- 
plexion and gentle in manner. When 
Protap was but ten years old his father 
died, leaving his young wife to all the 
horrors of a Hindu widowhood. She 
survived her husband nine years, but 
never ceased to mourn for him, One of 
the recollections of her son was of waking 
often and often to find his mother weeping 
alone in the darkness and silence of the 
night. Of a large family of brothers and 
sisters only a few grew up. Protap him. 
self was a very sickly boy, but grew 
stronger as he grew in years. He went 
to school as other boys did, and learned 
to read and write, but did not begin Eng- 
lish, of which he is such a complete master, 
till he was eleven years old. . . . Little 
-by little the studious youth lost faith in 
Ilinduism and caste. He was always 


seeking after God, if haply he might find | 


him. As his mother used to rise at night 
to weep, so he would rise and pray. But 
in all this struggle for monotheism he was 
never influenced by Christian missionaries 
or the Bible. He was prejudiced against 
both, but especially against the Bible. 
The Bengali translation was so repulsive 
to him that he was not attracted to read it 
in English. 


In about 1859 or 1860 he took the great | Piant 


step of his life in joining the Brahmo- 
Somaj as a disciple. ‘* For all that I am, 
I am indebted to that step,” says Mr. 
Mozoomdar of himself. He was soon 
after appointed to edit the ‘‘ Tatwabodhir- 
ipattrika—‘‘ The Journal that Awakens a 
Knowledge of God” —a liberal paper 
started in about 1843. He also published 
a book, ‘‘ The Religious Prospects of In- 
dia,” the entire cost of which was de- 
frayed by a generous uucle. 

Union with the Brahmo Somaj meant 
rupture with his family. He was com- 
. pelled to suffer reproach and scorn, but 
never faltered in his purpose. The family 
house was sold ; he was given his share, 
and lived thenceforth in a little home of 
his own. | 

Mr. Mozoomdar was married while still 
very young. According to Hindu cus- 
tom his mother selected his wife for him, 
as his father was dead. He never even 
looked upon his bride’s face until after 
their marrmge. It has been, however, an 
exceedingly happy union. I[t is a proof 
that that method is not wholly objection- 
able when a man can say, as does Mr. 
Mozoomdar: ‘‘If the whole world of 
- women were to be presented to me, and I 
were allowed fo select the one I would 
have for a wife, I would select her.” 
They have had no children. 

Mr. Mozoomdar visited England in 
1874, and spent some eight months. He 
has also visited various parts of the Euro- 
pean Continent, and has traveled all over 
India, preaching and teaching. His re- 
cent visit to America followed a stay of | 
several months in England, where he was 
most warmly received. In this country, 
from Boston to San Francisco, he met ex- 


ceedingly cordial welcome. His enthu- 
siasm for the cause of religious reform 
in India is intense, and he presents it with 
marvelous eloquence. Not only by word 
of mouth has he announced his ideas, but 
his two books, ‘‘ The Faith and Progress 
of the Bramho Somaj,” and ‘‘ The Orien- 
tal Christ,” unfold the principles and 
hopes of this Eastern reformer in a master- 
ly manner. 

The peculiar charms of Hindo ter 
are well represented in Mr. Mozoomdar. 
Ile has the faculty of winning all hearts. 
He is reverent and devout. Nothing in 
America was more distasteful to him than 
the hurry and bustle which prevail every- 
where. Nothing could swerve him from 
the even tenor of his way. While those 
whose guest he was hurried away to their 
daily toil, he would composedly sit down 
to his devotional books, and to the in- 
toning of Sanscrit prayers. He expressed 
himself as greatly pleased with the oppor- 
tunities here given to women. He has 
himself done a great deal for the women 
of India.—{ Phrenological Journal. 
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Sample Copy Matiled free. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
(27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SPRING SCIENCE. 


WOOD'S AMERICAN 
Botanist and Florist........ Price, $2 


Wood's New Class Book of Botany........ Price, 
Wood od Steele’s Fourteen Weeks’ Co 
Descriptive Botany Flora only. Price, 1.50 


5 


Wood's Plant Record 


“eee ee wee 


Record with King’s Check Tablet "Sete 3 
Wood’s Botanical Apparatus sa Price, 8.00 
8 Scientific Agriculture........ Price, 1.75 
Willis’s Flora of New Jer wey etiveedseeceeene Price, 1.00 


Descriptive Circulars mailed. on application. Ad- 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 
—— THE —— 


COTTAGE HEARTH. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


This Monthly Magazine will publish during 1884 
bright and interesting stories by the best American 
writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 

ces L. Mace, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 

Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter. Lucy Larcom. 


Choice a Sketches and Articles upon Noted 

ersons an Departments for 
ldren, a for Sabbath reading ; 

d Instrumen Fashions and Fancy Work’: Hints 


on Floriculture, gis valuable tested Recipes for 

household 

All Beautifully Illustrated. 
How to get 


200 PAGES 


Choice Reading 
FOR 
25 CENTS. 
We will send as sample copies 6 back num- 


bers of the Corraes Hearn for 25 cents in 
stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
To whom liberal pay will be given. Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH Co., Mass. 


50 . Superior Chromo Card Gold, 


1uine Chromo Cards, gold, sil 
50 ver, in n.w type, Snow & Co. 


“Ot Of the Cred andre give but three.” 


THE FEBRUARY. 
Magazine of American History 


CONTAINS ! 

Frontispiece. Handsomely engraved Por- 
trait of George W. Lane, late President of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 

Our Twenty-one Presidents. Part Tur 
First Ten. -Washington to Tyler. Illustrated 
with admirable portraits of each of the illustri- 
ous ten. By George Cary Eggleston. 


The Houses of the Mound Builders. By 
Cyrus Thomas, Ph.D. 

Tribute to George W. Lane. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 

The Griswold Family of Connecticut. 
Part I. By Professor Edward FE. Salisbury. 
[A most agreeable combination of nner bi- 
ography and genealogy. | 

Original Documents. Chapter V. of the 
Private Intelligence Volume of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. Contributed by Dr. 
met. Edited by Edward F. De Lanecey. 


Minor Topics, and the five following depart- 
ments...Notes, Queries, Replies, Society and 
Book Notices- admirably filled with instructive 
reading. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

“The magazine has been very greatly im- 
proved within a few months past, having, in 
fact, developed from a sort of album of quaint 
and curious notes upon antiquities Into a full- 
fledged and most excellent periodical, valuable 
not merely from its preservation of facts worth 
keeping in print, but for its readable and inter- 
esting Daily Eagle. 

* Its articles are made interesting to all classes, 
and as a help to fully understanding the coun- 
try we live in there is no better -publication. 
The benetit of its variety of miscellaneous his- 
torical matter in the present and future cannot 
be overrated.’’—[{ Boston Globe. 


* It has grown into a permanent and valuable 
publication, and under its present management 
is filling its place more acceptably than ever, 
The adoption of a new illustrated cover for 1884 
suggests prosperity and success in its special 
field.’’- Utica Herald. 


Just What You Need! 


IN YOUR PRAYER MEETING: 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 
‘ontaining the choicest Devotional Songs 
in the language. 400 pages. 
$75 per 100 Copies; 85 Cts. ea. by Mall. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards. 
$20 per 100 Copies ; ; 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
A collection of new 
Little Pilgrim Songs, and beautiful Songs 
for the Little Folks. 
$30 per 100 Copies ; 35 (ts. each by Mail. 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 


Common Sense Music Reader, 


perfectly graded Instruction Book, with a 
abundant sauply of Songs for practice and ree- 


$50 per 100 Copies; 60 Cts. each by Mail. 


Specimen pages and Catalogue of our 
Publications sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, | ® 


New York. Chicago. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 


PRICE, $3.25. 


This standard and superior instruction book 
does not seem to suffer from the publication of 
other methods and instructors, however merito- 
rious they be. It sells literally by the Ton! Many 
times revised, it is practica!ly without error. 

Those who are in doubt what buok to use, are 
always safe in using RichaRpson. 


Wels’ Third Mass. 


Just out. Is full “ the best effects. Ditson & Co. 
publish 100 Masses by the best composers. No sacred 
music is finer than 


Vocal Echoes. 


College Collection Uv) by are superior 
collections for Female V 


For the now in- 
tense interest, there are no better singing books t 
Hull’s Temperance Glee Book (4 cents) Tem- 
penance Jewels (% cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman ; 
and Temperance Light (12 cts.) 


War So ngs. the 


Minstrel Songs. “ai 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs. 


Gems of English Song. 
‘mere As yet unrivalled as a collection of the best 
lish sheet music songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. 1 H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, diew ‘York. 


TEACHERS, 

American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 


By Rev. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
7 Kast near Sth Ave., N. Y. 


Thomas Addis Em- 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS Ss COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many 4 fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (Ib and Ib) by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CU., Homoeopathic Chemists. 
London, England. 


GOLD AKERS 1378. 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sald by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Hass 
sprint Your Own Cards 


Printing ‘Presa, or 
money or old. Every 
thi easy ; instructions. 
stamps eer Catalogue of Press- 
Type, Cards, etec., to factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


COLLEGE, Oberlin 

fers both sexes the 
cational advantages at ~ 


religious 
ences ; elective studies ; se tudents last year. Cal. 
endars sent free by J. B. T. M ’y. 


OBERLIN a oF Music.—Under the Col- 
Full corps of first-class instructors 
in Vole Culture, 


Piano, Organ, Stringed 
{nstrument ete. Address T ] 
cE, Director, 


COOKED 


a Foods in the World, for 
and Young. 


Selected grain, all hulls, 
j cockle, and impurities re- 
merican moved. CRUSHED, STEAM 
COOKED AND DESICCATED. 
Patented. Prepared, as wan- 
reakfast ted, for the table, in ten 
—— minutes. Saving money. Sav 
ing fuel. Saving time. Sav- 
ing 
Easy to digest, aéd- 

ereals. ready thoroughly cooked. 


A. B.C. WHITE OATS. A. B. C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 

Ask for A. B. C. only. (Registered Trade-Mark.) 

For sale by all Grocers. THE CEREALS M'F'G CO., 
MURRAY ST... NEW YORK. 


CHURCH | EQUIPME ENT. 


No. 1 


Catalogues cent, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Pavorably known to the rue since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells - also Chimes and Peala 


Meneely & Co., West Troy. N.Y. 


R. GEISSLER cunton Place, “West. Fighth 


2 Banners. 


Church Furniture. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. Prices an ta- 
l es sent free. Address 

McSuHane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMA, 


SUGAEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Se lis of Pure Co rand Tin for Ch 
hools, Fire ‘arma, etc, POLLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 
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THE MIDWINTER MAGAZINES. 
AROUND THE EVENING LAMP. 


“ EHOLD! Mr. Vedder’s allegorical woman has 

put on a new attitude, and got'an Aurora 
Borealis to go with it.” said Jack, the eldest son, as 
the family gathered around the fire after tea one 
evening last week. The curtains were drawn, the 
lamps lighted, the fire snapped and sparkled cheerily, 
and the cosy room had just that atmosphere of home- 
comfort and harmony which poor John Howard Payne 
felt such longing for, and, in expressing it for him- 
self, expressed it for the world and for all ages. 

As he spoke Jack held up to view the February 
number of ‘‘ The Century ” magazine in one hand, 
while in the other he held a paper cutter, ready for 
immediate action when the family sliould have fin- 
ished its examination of Mr. Vedder’s design on the 
cover, 

Here’s something for you, Sis, first thing,” .he re- 
marked. ‘‘ A frontispiece—a stunning one, too—after 
a picture of Rembrandt’s in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, and then an article on Courbet, with some of his 
pictures.” 

‘* Courbet ?—isn’t he the French artist who helped 
pull down the Vendome Column in 1871?” asked the 
father, looking up for a moment from his evening paper. 

‘* Yes,” replied Jack; ‘‘and here’s what Mr. Titus 
Munson Coan, the author, has to say about it,” and then 
went on reading : 

““*On the 16th of May, 1871, at a quarter after four 
im the afternoon, the Vendome Column, previously 
undermined by the masons, yielded, but only after 
many efforts, and slowly, to the strain of powerful 
windlasses. It came down with a great crash, filling 
the adjacent streets and squares with dust. An im- 
mense crowd was in attendance; they saw Napoleon's 
statue roll headless in the debris. The Commune was 
suppressed : all of its leaders who had saved their lives 
were brought to trial. On the third of the following 
September Courbet was duly sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for destroying the Column, and to restore 
it at his own expense. The heavy cost of this was paid 
‘in part, and on Courbet’s death his devoted sister, who 
had the Gallic dread of pecuniary dishonor to her fam- 
ily, assumed the remaining debt, which, however, was 


‘canceled by the Government. They restored the Col- 


umn ; they could not restore to the French mind the 
idea which fell with it—that military glory is the first 
glory of a nation. Courbet unbuilded better than he 
‘knew when he threw the Column down. But his good 
‘time was over. Then followed sickness, neglect, the 
horror and aversion of his friends and countrymen, and 
‘voluntary exile to Switzerland. Courbet went to a little 
‘place near Verny, Tour-de-Peil by name; it is not far 
from the boundary of the Jura; he painted a little there, 
but not much. November 18, 1877, his pictures were 
‘sold in Paris, or ‘* slaughtered,” rather, toward the pay- 
ment of his fine; they brought only 12,110 franes. On 
‘the 31st of December following Courbet’s troubled life 
had ended.’” 
‘* What an amiable kind of fellow he must have been 
‘to have lived with !’ commented a neighbor, who had 
dropped in quietly, while Jack was reading ; ‘‘ Does 
your Art League inculcate such principles of destruction 
a8 these, Miss Marian ”” he asked, turning to the young 
‘*Yes; Sis devotes her time to ‘ busts’ and ‘ casts,’” 
said Jack, mischievously, before his sister had time to 
reply, and then went on with his examination of the mag- 
azine, breaking in upon the conversation, now and then, 
to read a choice passage from this or that article, or to dis- 
play some specially good design or specimen of wood 
engraving. Mrs. Meynell’s account of ‘‘How Edwin 
Drood was ir Richard Whiteing’s description 
of ‘‘The Herm{age,” Salvini’s ‘ Impressions of King 
Lear,” Miss Rossetti’s *‘ Dante,” Stedman’s ‘‘ Keats,” 
George W. Cable’s *‘ Convict Lease System in the South- 
ern States,” and. the array of Jess important articles and 
verses, constituted a rich field from which to glean, and 
the individual tastes of the small audience were each in 
turn gratified. ‘‘ Ah! here’s something pleasant,” said 
Jack, as he lingered over the bric-a-brac papers toward 
the last. ‘‘See what a dainty fashion Austin Dobson 
has of writing to his literary friends. Here are speci- 
men verses which he has written in the books he has 
given his friends, and this, to Mr. Stedman, was written 
in a copy of Mr. Dobson's ‘‘ Fielding :” 
TOR 
* Pleasant to get one’s boak from press 
After a month (or more or less) 
In something like a decent dress : 
And pleasant, too, to sit and guess 
Whether the world will ban or bless 
Out of its great high mightiness : 
But pleasantest—I must confess— 
To post it off to E. C. 8.” ‘ 


As he ceased reading, his mother, who had for the 
‘moment stopped her work to listen, hooked the yarn over 
her little finger, adjusted the needles and went on, re- 


‘‘Such things as that, trifles though they are, fairly 
treble the value of a book, and invest a bundle of printed 
pages between covers with an individuality that makes 
them priceless. It is not necessary, either, for the man 
to be famous, and his book to be the book of the day. 
Indeed, he need not even be the author, or ever have 
published a line in his life. Just a gift book from a 
friend with a line or two of his own on one of thc pages 
enhances the book, for me, beyond measure.” 

There was a general assent, except from one of the 
younger boys who ‘“‘ didn’t much see what difference it 
made,” and, as no one volunteered to enlighten him on 
the subject, he resumed his occupation of alternately 
studying his next day’s lessons and teazing the dog 
which lay at his feet. Presently Marian, who had been 
quietly looking through the February Harper’s, re- 
marked : ‘‘ Well, Jack, if you’re through with your 
‘Century’ glimpses I have something here in ‘ Har- 
per’s’ that I think would be of interest. It is from Mr. 
C. H. Farnham’s article describing ‘a Winter in Can- 
ada.’ The spirit and beauty of the wood-cuts attracted 
me first, and I was led on to read the article. Just lis- 
ten to this vivid description of a Canadian village in 
Fall and winter. I think it is very picturesque : 

‘** The parish put on early the mourning of Fall. 
The fields were already empty and white, the grain 
having but just escaped the fate of a previous crop, 
which had been buried under twelve inches of snow 
before it was even cut. The fishermen had taken up 
their nets and weirs along the beach to save them from 
the ice drifting with the tide. Thecattle had been gath- 
ered into the stables, to remain for seven, perhaps, eight 
long months. The garden of the Abbé C , inclosed 
with a high board fence, had even an unusual senti- 
ment of seclusion about its sheltered walks ; the leaves 
had been whirled into nooks and hollows ; the statues 


of the Virgin and St. Joseph had left their bowers for 


the shelter of the house; the rustic seats were stored in 
the loft of the summer-house, and the apple trees were 
scaffolded with great stakes to keep their branches from 
breaking under the snow drifts that will overtop them, 
The poor accepted the only bounty of nature in this 
winter snow, and tanked it up about their cabins. The 
people collected everything into the barn and the house, 
put up double-sashes and doors—in short, they went 
intc their burrows to hibernate. The sentiment of the 
season is well told in a daily custom ; for November 
is the ‘‘month of the dead,” when this Catholic people 
respond to the mourning of nature, Every evening at 
eight o’clock. the church bell tolls as for a funeral, while 
in every home the family kneels and blends a de pro- 
Jundis with the moaning night wind——’ ”’ 

‘* How cheerful! ” interrupted Jack. ‘‘It indicates 
dyspeptic tendencies. I prefer a Yankee latitude, at the 
expense oft he picturesqueness, and the moaning winds, 
and the requiems, and all the rest of it. Eh, sis?” 

‘‘ You're u Philistine, Jack! Perhaps you will like 
this a little better,” she replied, and went on reading : 


“<The winter brought out many quaint features of. 
The people seemed to change into animals in their | 


life. 
caps and coats of fur; the beggars all at once became 
more aggressive by their sharper needs, and were notice- 
able in their queer cumbersome wraps; and travelers 
now settled down almost out of sight in the sleigh robes. 
The boys brought out their primitive sleds, and with 
their old skates showed how little practice they had on 
ice in this snowy latitude. Some of the girls came to 
the store, or to evening prayers at the church, on snow- 
shoes when the fences were covered ——’ 

‘* That’s the sort of picturesqueness you would like to 
see, isn’t it, Jack ’’ Marian here interrupted herself to 
say, and went on immediately, ‘‘‘—and many wearing 
buckskin mocassins walked about with the noiseless 
tread of Indians. As 1 walked the bridge in the biting 
air, and watched these silent motions and peculiar fea- 
tures of Canadian winter life, the eurth. seemed to be 
muffled, and life to. go ,on in an underhanded, secret 
way. And to the eye, nature was in a masquerade. 
For winter beyond the northern mountains often hides 
behind a mirror reflecting the sunny balmy south. At 
‘sunset, the heavens glowing with gold and crimson 
clouds picture the tropics; even the mountain tops 
flush with the memory of summer thus revived. 
But the air has no poétic languor or mystery: When 
the vision fades grim wititer looks down from a leaden 
sky, and the world becomes dumb in the gray pallor of 
death. Then the old’ manor hovering low under its 
great roof, and lighting up its crimson curtains, invites 
me to take shelter from. the chill of an Arctic night, and 
I gladly retreat from the,outer world to give myself up 
to the warmth and cheer.of social life.” 

Here Marian énded,‘and her mother remarked, ‘I 
think the man that wrote that must be an artist and 
must love home.” + 

‘‘How he would ay: betes this fireside if he could 
but see it !” added the Aéighbor, and then asked if they 
‘had read. Mrs. Fields’ **Glimpses of Emerson” in the 
same number of. ‘‘ Harpér’s.” 

No? Ah, then you-hayera treat in store, and you will 


‘find much else that is véry interesting. Both William !' 


Black’s and Mr. Roe’s stories are entertaining, and the 
charm of Miss Woolson’s writing is as great as ever in 
her Mentone sketch. The shorter articles are quite 
good, too; and altogether I think it a very good num- 


ber. By the way, I brought the February Atlantic 
up from the office to-night, and if you will allow me to 
join this literary round-robin I would like to contribute 
my share to the evening’s reading.” 

*“Yes! please do,” they all assented ; and thus en. 
couraged, the neighbor drew the February Atlauiic 
from his pocket, and said, as he unrolled and smoothed 
the paper, ‘‘ Mr. O. B. Frothingham has an unusually 
interesting article called ‘ Voices of Power.’ It is a con- 
sideration of the various influences and institutions that 
are exerting the most power in the civilization of to-day, 
and it seems to me a very timely discussion. I was 
particularly struck with what he said of the stage and 
its influences, for, although I may not agree with him 
wholly, I do believe it to be a great factor in education. 
Ah! here is the passage: ‘The passion for the drama, 
it is on all sides confessed, has its seat in human nature. 
The church admitted this long ago in the miracle plays, 
by which received doctrines were commended to the 
uneducated classes. The church must admit it again in 
the new shape prescribed by the modern spirit, welcom- 
ing its gay coadjutor to a share in the task of educating 
society. For the actors themselves—the foremost of 
them—are doing what they can to render their profession 
acceptable to the worthiest men and women——’ 

‘Ob! hardly that,” interrupted the mother, whose 
interest, together with that of the others, had become 
deeply aroused. 

‘Well, let us see,” said the neighbor, and con. 
tinued: ‘‘‘ They work hard ; they study incessantly ; 
they consult the best standards of feeling. If they are 
ingenious in producing meritorious effects by the use of 
paint, cosmetic, and costume, it is simply because the 
public inclination runs in that direction, not because 
they themselves love ornament or the resort to tricks. 
As fast as they are permitted they will elevate the stand 
ard of taste. Their business is to make moral sentiment 
attractive, not to promulgate absolute ethics, nor to dif 
fuse information, but to make such morality as exists 
appreciated, and to recommend it by all the means at 
their command. The appetite for high tragedy is less 
and less importunate, Id, melodramatic effects are 
seldom produced. Violent ethical contrasts are avoided. 
Strong painting of moral peculiarities is no longer in 
vogue. The finer shadinys of life are indicated—a sign 
of healthy realism in thought and emotion. The de 
sire for comedy is chastened by a very considerable 
refinement in the character of comedy itself, which is 
taken out of the region of buffoonery and burlesque and 
carried up into the domain of wholesome merriment.’ 
Well, so it goes on and perhaps it will be better for each 
to read the rest alone, as it is quite long. It is a very 
interesting question and seems to me to be argued in a 
most liberal and reasonable light. Indeed, the entire 
magazine seems more readable this month than for some 
time. “The Contributors’ Club especially has some good 
things, and here is one of them, sent to the editor as a 
Motto for the Waste Basket : 

* If all the trees in all the woods were men. 
And each and every blade of a pen; 
If every leaf on every shrub ahd tree ' 
Turned to a sheet of foolscap, every sea 
Were ch to ink, and all earth’s living tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 
And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 
The human race should write, and write, and write, 
Till all the pene and paper were used up, 
And each great inkstand was an empty cup, 
Still would the scribblers clustervd round tts brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink.’”’ 

As the neighbor ceased reading the little circle burst 
into a hearty laugh over the clever verses, and Jack ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Heavens ! what a conception of eternity that 
man must have. He beats Poe and Coleridge on the 
imagination. m4 mind feels stretched in picturing his 
fancies, and I think I will retire and soothe my nerves 
with a pipe.” With this he disappeared upstairs ; the 
neighbor said ‘‘ Good night,” and went home, and the 
ten-o’clock sleepiness settled down upon the rest of the 
little circle, the children having long since yielded to its 
caresses. 7 


The Outing and Wheelman ”—the second number 
since the union—lies on the table. Both are improved 
by the marriage. The ‘‘Outing” is stronger; the 
‘* Wheelman” is broader. It is a trifle cool weather 
to read of canoeing; but we have a vivid recollec. 
tion of last suinmer’s breasting the miniature surf of 
Newburgh Bay in a Racine canoe, and a vivid hope 
of sometime finding the leisure for a real summer jaunt 
down the Delaware, or a kindred stream ; and this com- 
mingled memory and hope are quickened by this para- 
graph, to the truth of which we witness out of a persona! 
experience. Of all dumb friends—the dog is not dumb, 
he speaks with his eye—the book is the best; he is for 
indoors : and, to our thinking, the canoe{s the next best, 
he being for outdoors : : 


A good canoe is more than half human, anyway. What an at- 
tachment springs up between man and canoe in the course of 4 
long, solitary cruise! It is the only object which continues in 
zows company day after day, and you learn to pet it and caress 

to it, as though it were a living thing. No matter 
what kind of a canoe it is, itis your canoe. Together you have 
hro the bright sunshine and the pel rain ; to- 


floated down past the flower-crowned banks of the rivers, 
and by the d scenery of the wee A me a ; together ran the 
swift, exciting rapids, c e great lakes, fought the storm, 
and may ogéether you have been rocked in the mighty wave 
cradle of: Ocean itaelf -And when the day's journey is done 
= crawl beneath the deck of your loved companion, wrap your 
lanket ut drop off trustfal 
trees sentine 8 and c- 

the glistening deck of the ae canoe, 
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UNION. 


PuBLisHer's PBeEsk. 


New YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1884. 


Our subscribers whose renewals fall due 
in February will, by sending in their re- 
mittances at an early date, oblige us much, 
and relieve us from the necessity of send- 
ing out bills. . 

We wish to reach a point very soon 
where the formality of mailing bills toany 
of our snbscribers may be entirely dis- 
pensed with. We furnish you each week 
with the date when your last payment 
will become exhausted and when we ought 
to hear from you — 

When your supply of anything which 
is really a necessity becomes nearly ex- 
_ hausted, you take immediate steps toward 
replenishing. We aim to make The 
Christian Union one of these necessities to 
you, and the success which attends the ef- 
forts of our editors in this direction is in- 
dicated by the fact that a very large pro- 
portion follow the ‘‘ label dates ” and send 
in their renewals and subscriptions for 
their friends on time and ahead of time. 

The Christian Union is in spirit and in 
fact a progressive paper, and it is gratify- 
ing to find so much evidence of its effect 
upon its readers, and a resulting progress 
in the business relations between subscrib- 
ers and publishers. 


How much of a necessity The Christian 
Union is to many of our subscribers may 
be judged from the following, selected from 
many similar letters which have come to 
hand lately : 7 
‘Hieg@anvmM, Conn., January 24, 1884. 

‘IT have taken your paper ever since the year 
it was first published, and feel that I cannot do 
without 


» SouTHHOLD, N. Y., January 3, 1884. 
“The Christian Union, always an excellent 
paper, has of late been better than ever, it has 
seemed to me. I can part with other friends 
better than I can with The Christian Union. 


** Prosperity attend it.” 


JouNsON, Vt., December 19, 1883. 
“IT would like to say a word of approval for 
your paper, but words fail to express on paper 
the enjoyment and satisfaction I get from it. I 
should feel lost without it.”’ 


Canton, Ohio, January 10, 1884. 

“IT am beginning this year on an extremely 
economical basis, but would not think of deny- 
ing myself the weekly feast you offer to my heart 
and mind.” 

WorcESTER, Mass.. January 19, 1884. 

** Although a printer by profession since 1827, 
and heving access to alarge number of daily and 
weekly papers, still I cannot do without your 
valuable paper, which improves every year.”’ 


WHEELING, W. V., December 21, 1883. 

‘“*I take three or four religious papers, repre- 
senting as many different phases of Christianity. 
Have been long debating in my mind whether I 
could not ‘do without’ one or the other of them, 
But your recent circular brings me to a decision 
as to one of them. The Christian Union.—I 
cannot do withont that."’ 


MonrTcLalrR, N. J. 
“We would not know what to do Sunduays 
without The Christian Union. So make my sub- 
scription continue for 3 or 5 years, whatever 
yonr best rate may be.” 


TREMONT, ILL., January 23, ’84. 
“Enclosed find my subscription for another 
year. This makes me a fourteen year old sub- 
scribert to The Christian Union. Iam lost with- 
out it if it fails to reach me ou Sunday.”’ 


** ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1883. 
“I hope always to be able to renew from year 
to year, feeling that no religious journal with 
which I am acquainted (and I have read nearly 
all the leading ones at intervals), furnishes me 
with matter so fresh in thought, so progressive in 
spirit, and so completely satisfying in every 


“Having a Bible-class of young men, I look 
with much interest for Dr. Abbott’s article on 
the lesson, and frequently take the paper and 
read from the article as itstands. The style isso 
clear and forcible that it seems a pity to sunder 
the thoughts from their fitting garment of 
speech, and I find my class glad to listen for fif- 
teen minutes if I read so long.’ 


‘We will suggest again to those of o yr 
readers who are interested in their Sund.¥y 
school libraries, that we may be able to 
help them to increase their list of books. 


REMEMBER. 


(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 

(2) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. For in- 
stance, The Christian Union and Plymouth 
Pulpit ’’ will be sent to one address one year 
for $4 ; The Christian Union and the ‘‘Century 
Magazine’’ for $6.40; The Christian Union 
and the ‘‘ English Dlustrated Magazine,’’ 
$4.15, etc., etc. 

(3) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoOM- 
PANY presents its thirty-sixth annual ex- 
hibit in our columns this week. An ex- 
amination thereof will show that substantial 
progress has been made in all the essential 
elements. The assets have grown to up- 
wards oi $9,000,000, while the surplus reaches 
nearly $2,000,000. The year closed with a 
membership of nearly 17,000, representing 
the magnificent aggregate of $41,521,000 of 
insurance. Total amount paid policy-holders 
during the year, out of receipts of $1,971- 
436.58, was $1,099,825.83, while the further 
sum of $528,000 was added to the reserves 
upon their policies. The expenses of man- 
agement have been very moderate, the mem- 
bers payments being regarded and treated as 
trust funds, and no part of them diverted 
from the use for which they were intended, 
the PENN being a purely mutual company, 
and applying all its surplus earnings to the 
reduction of the cost of insurance. It seems 
to us from a careful review of the statement 
and a comparison with the exhibits of other 
companies, that the PENN stands at the right 
of the column. ’ 


To children it is important that their feet should 
is can be done with Wilsonia 
them and avoid 


THE NEW WEST EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 


THIRTY-SEVEN SCHOOLS, SIXTY-ONE 
TEACHERS, AND AN ESTIMATED 
ENROLLMENT FOR THE CURRENT 
YEAR OF 2,500 PUPILS. 


During the year the Commission has 
added eighteen to the previous number of 
its schools, built and aided in building 
eight schoolhouses, leased and furnished 
ten others, and obtained sites for four 
others. It holds school property in four- 
teen Mormon towns and neighborhoods. 

It has met with extraordinary success 
in attracting pupils, disarming opposition, 
exciting emulation, and winning respect 
as an agency fitted to accomplish vast re- 
sults. Its schools, designed to be excel- 
lent as such, exert a wide general influence 
through Sabbath-schools, circulating 1li- 
braries, lectures, evening classes, singing 
classes, and social gatherings. Through 
the pioneer work of its schools sixteen 
Mormon communities are now reached by 
five missionaries of the Home Missionary 
Society. One church will soon be formed, 
and it is hoped that others will follow at 
an early day. Evidence accumulates that, 
among all the agencies working favorable 
changes in Utah and adjacent Territories, 
none surpass the Christian school. Be- 
gintiing at the lowest rank, in point of 
age, its work is radical and thorough, 
and destined, therefore, to be permanent, 
and over many minds controlling. 

Like every good work, this requires a 
large outlay of strength, self-denial, and 
money. A more enthusiastic, energetic, 
and laborious company of Christian work- 
ers than the teachers employed by the 
Commission cannot be found. Their let- 
ters breathe a spirit characteristic of 
earnest and devoted missionaries every- 
where, and the records of their work 
praise them. If the chief evils of Utah 
are soon to be checked, the honor will be 
largely due to young and consecrated 
Christian women. 

But such services must be sustained, 


and for this purpose money is essential. 
The Commission, impressed with the 
importance ef the element of time in this 
work, and encouraged by the support 
already given by the churches, felt cons- 
trained, last summer, to lay plans for 
immediate and large extensions. 

The funds needed to do this were not 
nhand. To wait for them would be to 
lose a year; to sacrifice opportunities 
which, in the present tide of Mormon 
affairs, were of the utmost importance ; 
to postpone the purchase of sites and the 
erection of school-houses at certain points 
till it might be too late to enter them fa- 
vorably, and to endanger various plans 
whose success depended upon immediate 
action. They therefore expended money 
in anticipation of receipts, and made them- 
selves liable as follows : 


For rents and school furnishings..... ... 5,000 
For sites and buildings now completed... 22,500 

Total $60,000 


By order of the Directors. 

Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., President. Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, D.D., Vice-President. Mr. 
William H. Hubbard, 387 La Salle Avenue, 
Chicago, Treasurer. 


Eastern Office: 6 Congregational House, 
Boston. Rev. E. A. Winship, District Secre- 
tary. Miss Sybil Carter, Associate. 


Western Office, to which all correspond- 
ence relating to the general affairs of the Com- 
mission should be addressed: 112 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. Rev. Charles R. 
Bliss, General Secretary. 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, pre- 
pared with great care to meet the urgent and 
growing demand for a safe and reliable anti- 
dote for diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Disorders of the pulmonary organs are so 
prevalent and so fatal in our ever-changing 
climate that a reliable antidote has been long 
and anxiously sought for. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York, 
insures against loss by Fire at Reasonable Rates. 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUuFT, HGT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
ING LY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an3 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


— 


EIDER-DOWN CLOTH CLOAKS FOR BABIES. 


AT THE 


Made in new and exclusive styles from = 
up. Alsoavery attiactive assortment of Long 
and Short Cloaks from $2.50.to the finest Embroid- 
ered Merino from $10.00 to $50.00. 


' We manufacture everything required for com- 
plete outfits in the best manner, from the plainest 
slip to the most elaberate Robe, and lower in 
p — than to purchase materials aid have them 


made. 

Mail orders have special care. Descriptive 
Cataloges of 8’, Girls’, and Ba?’ies’, clothing 
sent on application. 


Best & Co. 


Nos. 60 and 62 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


MEW YORK, WEST SHORE, AND BUFFALO RAILWAY. 


The picturesque route along the West Shore of the 
Hudson and through the valley of the Mohawk. Best 
built and equip Trunk Line between the Seaboard 
and the West. Shortest and most direct route to 
Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, and the resorts of 
Northern New York State. 


Reserve for re-Insurance.., .....6-..-s0. $1, 618, 717.56 Shortest route between Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
all other claims...... - 991,280.07 | and Chi Via Hoosac Tunnel route, N ra 
Oapital paid in in iiibedecsocseoes . 1,000,000.00 | Falls, and the popular Great Western Railway. 
1, 641, 083 97 | gant day coaches with lavatory conveniences. 
Magnificent Pullman Buffet Parlor and Sleeping 

Total Cash Assets, "BB... 84 5560, 980. 

This Oompany conducts its business under the Depots foot of Cortlandt, Desb and West 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. | Forty-second Streets, New York, and foot Fulton 
The two Safety Funds now amount Street, Broo 


GEO. T. 


WANTS. 


{ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each ‘“‘want.”’ Cards 
for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


— 


Oyrvus PEox, Rec’y. 


A teacher of experience and training would 
like to fill the hours after three o’clock each day 
with private teaching at the homes of pupils, or 
with light clerical work. She could devote the 
whole of Saturday each week to such work. 
Best references given. Address H. W. M., this 
office. 

For Sale.—A No. 2 Lamb Knitting Machine, for 
fine and medium yarn. Steel bed. and all latest 
improvements, and warranted in perfect order. 
Has been in use two months. To be sold on ac- 
count of il] health. Will be sold at 25 per cent. 
discount. Address D. H., Christian Unions 


Wanted—A purchaser for an eight-day clock, 
an excellent timekeeper, Benjamin Morris 
maker. Stands about eight feet high; walnut 
case, metallic face, tells the change of moon and 
day of the month. It is an old clock, about one 
hundred years old; it looks well. Address or 
call on Charles H. Meredith, North Wales, 
Montgomery County, Penn. 


A Lady with a little daughter of twelve years 
would like a position as housekeeper in a good 
fag¢nily. A pleasant home more to be desired 
than a large slary. Address Mrs. H., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


I wish to secure the services of an assistant for 
office and editorial work, upon a long-established 
publication. To a competent person, with a 
small amount of capital to invest, a moderate 
salary will be paid for the first half year. After 
six months’ successful experience, a more respon- 
sible position will be tendered, and the compen- 
sation proportionately increased. Address Pub- 
lisher, P. O. Box 2,439, Boston, Mass. 


yn 
Tickets, time-tables, and information can be ob- 
tained at the Company’s stations, at ticket offices 
in New England and throughout the West, and at 
City Freight and Passenger Office, No. 363 Broadway, 


or 
For further information address 
HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, 


| 

reparation that only requires to be taken 

very small quantities, and a few doses 

of it administered in the early stages of a 

cold or cough will effect a s y cure, 

and may, very possibly, save life. “There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives or great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the ~ 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
denta) to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
eT is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Coughs, Sore Throat, and Diphtheria. Madeall sizes. 
tear 
| | No. 24 State Street, New York. iF 
| | | 
| | | 
Efficient Remedy 
| | In all cases of Bronchial und Pulmo- 
| | | | Bary Affections is AYER'’s CHERRY 
| | PECTORAL. As sueh it is recognized and 5 
| | | SS by the medical profession, and a 
| | | io many thousands of families, for the 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—Queen Victoria is now able to take 
short walks, but she cannot stand upon, 
her feet longer than a few minutes at a, 
time. Her health otherwise is unaffected. 

—The dates for the Annual Canadian 
Winter Carnival are from February 4 to 9, 
and there is no foundation for the rumors 
which say that the sports are to be post- 
poned. 

—A dispatch from Boston of January 
25th says that a petition was received in 
the Legislature on that day, signed by 
27,000 people, residents of Boston and 
vicinity, favoring an elevated railroad. 

—The twenticth annual dinner of the 
Alumni Association of Dartmouth College 
was given at Pinard’s, January 25. Near- 
ly sixty almumi were in attendance, and 

the affair was considered a successful one. 

—A Chicago syndicate has organized a 
stock company for the erection in that city 
of a new opera house. The plans are for 
a building nine stories high and with three 
fronts, the estimated cost of which will be 
$600,000. 

—At eight o’clock on the morning of 
January 24 an explosion occurred at 
Crested Butte, Col., in the coal mine of 
the Colorado Coal and Iron Company. 
There were sixty-seven men in the mine at 
the time, and it is supposed that barely a 
fifth of them have escaped with their lives. 

—One of the musical treats of Brooklyn 
this winter will bethe rendering of Mrs. Jos. 
F. Knapp’s Cantata ‘' Prince of Peace,” at 
the Academy of Music, February 5. There 
will be a chorus of eight hundred voices, 
with Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra. Pro- 
ceeds for the benefit of the Brooklyn Home 
for the Aged and Infirm of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

—The Union League Club of this city 
gave a brilliant reception on Wednesday 
evening of last week in honor of Presi- 
dent Arthur. The magnificent building 
was seen at its best, and the paintings in 
the art gallery and the lavish floral deco- 
rations added to the general beauty and 
brilliancy of the scene. Upward of 2,000 
people were present. ° 

—The leading Boston newspapers have 
started a subscription in aid of the half- 
breed Indians at Gay Head, who so nobly 
assisted in saving the lives of twenty-two. 
men from the wreck of the ‘‘ City of Col. 
umbus.” In many cases the poor creatures 
incurred great self-sacrifice in order to as- 
sist the shipwrecked people, and through- 
out acted with the most generous and dis- 

interested sympathy. 

—January 25 was Founders’ Day at 
Cornell, an occasion which was celebrated 
by areception to the townspeople and Fac. 
ulty, given by President White. His pri- 
vate library of over twelve thousand vol- 
umes, said to contain the largest collection 
of books on the French Revolution in the 
United States, was thrown open for inspec- 

tion, to the great delight of the guests. 
—The body of Herr Lasker, who re- 
cently died so suddenly in this city, was 
sent back to Germany, and arrived at 
Bremerhaven January 25, where it was met 
by a number of the dead man’s relatives, 
friends, and official acquaintances. After 
fitting services over the remains, as they 
lay in the hall of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship building, they were accompa- 
nied by the throng to the railway station, 
whence the relatives and friends escorted 
the remains to Berlin. 


—They have just had a cookery exhibi- 
tion in Vienna, one of the features of which 
was a so-Called Polish “lunch,” which 
consisted of twenty-eight courses. One of 
the novel dishes which was offered fresh 
every day was a bear steak. Lion’s flesh 
was another dainty, the preparation of 
which taxed the resources of one of the 
best cooks of the city. A ‘‘lunch” of 
twenty-eight courses! One’s brain reels 
at the thought of what a Polish dinner or 
breakfast must be. 

_—The Harvard Union of under-gradu- 
ates recently debated the question, ‘‘ Re- 


jshed.” A secret ballot resulted in twenty- 
four affirmative and thirty-two negative 
votes. After this they discussed the 
question; a matter of no great interest 
apparently, for when they came to vote 
on the weight of the arguments the 
audience had silently stolen away, and 
only fifteen men were left to cast votes. 

—W inter has its perils as well asits joys, 
and a party of young people found this 


at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson. Two 
young ladies and two gentlemen went out 
sailing on an ice-boat, which, inan unlucky 
moment, broke through a thin spot in the 
ict, and immediately placed the whole 
party in an extremely perilous position, 
from which they were all ultimately res- 
cued, though thoroughly chilled by their 
wetting and frightened by their mishap. 

—Mr. Nate Gest was a Williams Col- 
lege senior who was instantly killed by 
collision with a bridge while coasting, one 
Wednesday two weeks since. As he was 
a fine scholar, and a great favorite with 
both faculty and students, the latter have 
raised $1,000 by subscription for the pur 
pose of founding a memorial. It is pro- 
posed to spend the sum in purchasing ref- 
erence books on history, to form the nu- 
cleus of a library to be called the ‘‘ Nate 
Gest Reference Library for Historical Re- 
search ;”’ an appropriate memorial, as_ the 
young man had displayed great aptitude 
in the study of history. 


- 


A STORY OF SUMNER AND 
GREELEY. 


Charles Sumner, many years before he 
was known in politics, sought the ac- 
quaintance of Horace Greeley in New 
York. He found the journalist much en- 
gaged, and was invited by him to come to 
his house the next morning and take 
breakfast. Mr. Sumner was not an early 
riser, and he liked a good breakfast when 
he did get up. He rather anticipated one 
in thiscase. At the early hour named by 
Mr. Greeley, he left the Astor House, took 
a stage and rode several miles up Broad- 
way, and after much difficulty found the 
residence of his new friend at an old-fash- 
ioned farm-house, situated in the middle 
of an orchard between Broadway and the 
river, where he was hospitably received by 
the occupant. After considerable conver- 
sation with Mr. Greeley, the latter re- 
marked to his wife, who had come into the 
room, that Mr. Sumner would probably 
like something to eat. She expressed a 
doubt whether there was anything in 
the house, at which Sumner, who was 
really hungry after his long ride, was 
somewhat—well, surprised, to say the 
least. ‘‘ Why, mother,” said Greeley to 
his wife, ‘‘ you must have some milk, 
some bread and milk in the house.” She 
thought that it might be so, and soon ap- 
peared with a mug, two bowls, and some 
crackers, which she placed on a bare pine 
table, and the two incipient philanthro- 
pists ate their breakfast in peace. Any- 
body who knew Sumner and his dainty 
ways in these things can appreciate the 
situation. No doubt it was the first and 
last time he ever did justice to bread and 
milk. The friend to whom Sumner re- 
lated this incident had a feeling, which 
time rather strengthened, that the old 
philosopher was practicing a grim joke on 
the gay and somewhat festive young man 
from Boston. Sumner, however, never 
could appreciate a joke, and considered 
the transaction a real one so far as good 
faith was concerned, although he related 
it with considerable glee. Perhaps he had 
in his heart something of the feeling of 
Thackeray, who once said toa friend in 
Boston, ‘‘I often wish I knew whether 
Becky Sharp was really guilty when found 


Steyne under such remarkable circum- 
starces.”—([‘‘ Every Other Saturday.” 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK 
BOOK 


solved, That the requirement of Greek 
for admissiom to Harvard should be abol- 


mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. | 


out rather to their discomfiture last week | ‘ 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease. I had then suf- 
fered for eighteen years in a manner only known to those who 
have had this disease in some of its worst forms. My profes- 
sional duties made exposure a necessity, and I was first at 
tackei by a slight cold; terrible headaches, which would not 
be cured, followed with deafness and ringing in the ears, sore- 
ness of the throat, disgusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed 
eyes, hawking, raising of vile matter, black and sometimes 
bloody mucus, coughing, with great soreness of the lungs. The 
liver and stomach were polluted with the mass of diseased mat- 
ter running from the head, until dyspepsia, indigestion, and 
liver complaint made me a wreck and incapacitated me for my 
professional duties and confined me to my bed. Compelled to 
resign my pastorate, and feeling that my end was near, in des- 
— I gave up the physicians and compounded my CaTARRB 
PECIFC, and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. Now, at 
the age of sixty-eight, I am wholly restored, can speak for 
hours with no difficulty, and never have had, in the whole six- 
teen years, the slightest return of the disease. EVERY Puysi- 
cian who has examined my Specific says it is certain, and thor- 
ough, and perfect. P. CHILDS. 


ARE YOU SURE IT IS CONSUMPTION ? 

Many thousands fully believe they or their friends are being hurried toward the grave 
by that terrible disease Consumption, and are being treated for that disease, when they have 
ony CATARRH tn some of tts many types; the symptoms in many forms of these 
diseases are quite symilar and can easily be mistaken. Catarrh, alarming in its charae- 
ter and beginnings, neglected, devel and spreads, and in time poisons the vital organs, 
udtil it finally ts no longer ‘“‘ ONLY CATARRH,” but some disease that gives but little 
hope of health or life. We do not claim to cure Consumption, but are Sully convinced from 
the results of our daily practice that we can save and restore to health many who now See 
their case to be hopeless. 


DANGER SIGNALS. 


Do you take cold easily? Have you a cold in the head that does not get better? Have 
you a hacking cough? Is your throat affected? Are you troubled with hoarseness? Sore 
ness of the throat? Difficulty in breathing? Have you pain in the head between and 
above theeyes? <A sense of fulness in the head? Are the passages of the nose stopped up? 
Is your breath foul? Have you lost all sense of smell? Are you troubled by hawking ? 
Spitting? Weak, inflamed eyes? Dullness or dizzinessof the head? Dryness or heat of 
the nose? Is your Voice harsh or rough? Have you any difficulty in talking? Have you 
an excessive secretion of mucus or matter in the nasal passages, which must either be 
blown from the nose, or drop back behind the palate, or hawked or snuffed backward to 
the throat? Ringing or roaring or other noises in the ears, more or less impairment to the 


so, you have Catarrh. 


Some have all these symptoms, others only a part. Some of these symptoms indicate that 
the disease has passed from the head and has attacked the throat and bronchial tubes, and 
is affecting the lungs and other vital organs of the body, and unless the disease is stopped 
its ravages will affect and endanger the life. In most cases Catarrh is only a local disease, 
and requires only local treatment. But in old or neglected cases the whole system becomes 
poisoned by the disease, and then constitutional treatment is necessary to assist in expellling 
it from the organization. ; 


Some Bad Symptons. 


_ The long continued corruption of the air that is breathed passing over the foul matter 
in the nasal passages, poisons the lungs and from thence the blood. The morbid matter that 
is swallowed during sleep, passes into the stomach, enfeebles the digestion, vitiates the 
secretions and pollutes the very fountains of life. The patient becomes feverish occasion- 
ally, there is less buoyancy of spirits, the appetite is often fickle, the head less clear, it is 
difficult to keep the energies up to the old standard, and often without knowing why, he is 
conscious that he is not as well all the time as he used to be. These symptoms indicate that 
the vital organs are becoming impaired so that they cannot perform their natural healthy 
functions. Our constitutional treatment is devised to assist nature in removing all poison- 
ous material from the system and to neutralize and counteract its baneful « he on the 
vital organs and on the blood. 


Do not Trifle With Disease. 


We have the only known certain and reliable method for che cure of Nasal Catarr 
Throat and Lung disease ; it is regarded by the best of judges as being the most Promser m 
treatment ever devised. Indeed, there does not appear to be anything lacking in its perfect 
adaptation to these diseases in all their loathsome, painful and dangerous developments. 
Each case is examined into carefuliy and critically and the whole treatment compounded to 
meet the wants of each individual. To this fact alone, much of our success is due, and we 
think no case is incurable when our questions are properly answered. Fifteen years of con- 
stant practice with thousands of patients all over the ccuntry have enabled us to bring the 
application of our Remedies to the highest point of perfection. Do rot trifle then with 
some cheap so-called ‘*Cure”’ which at best can afford but temporary relief (while the 
roots of the vile disease are left tc strike deeper and deeper), but be in earnest and be thorough 
or do nothing! You have been years in contracting the disease ; you cannot be rid of it ina 
day, or with one application of any medicine. 


The Experience of Others. 


The record is a guarantee that Child's Treatment for Catarrh and all 
diseases of the Head, Throat and Lnngs is not new and untried, but a pos- 
itive and certain remedy. We, above all things, desire to establish confi- 
dence in our treatment, so that every sufferer from Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and its effects on the Lungs and other Vital Organs, may feel certain of 


success in its use. 
we are able to accomplish all that we claim: and 


Only Fai 
y for this purpose we add a few of the many thousands 


of unsolicited certificates which have been sent us by grateful patients—almost any of whom 

a doubtless respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. 

3 ype been cured themselves, they will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can 

gym merchan nkers, business arm 

and old children men, ers, young women 
r. A 4 Of Grangeville, St. Helena Par. La., N t 

; I cannot speak too highly in praise of your | in 

valuable remedies which act like a charm in relieving | medicine. J. C. McINTIRE, Fulton, ilo. 

the loathsome disease for which they are recom- I am so that I am able to attend 


mended. far recovered 
cured of Catarrh in the church, walk balf a mile. Have a good appetite 
answer all letters addressed to me in regard re this MES. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. 
subject. Yours with thank 

E. POWELL, Heath, Burke Co., N. C. 


We deem it only fair that every one who wishes 
should have the opportunity to ascertain whether 


Now I am cured ; head free; air passages all open, 
and breathing natural A thousand thanks to you 


by her husband with the Marquis of | sur 


You maywise my name asareference, as I have 
been cured by yourtreatment. I shall be pleased to 
answer any aes in Lee to your remedies. 

HARRY TRUESDELL, Rock Dale Mills, Mass. 
Aug. 1882. 


You are at liberty to use my name asa reference 
in favor of the healing qualities of your remedy. 
It has not only cured my wife of Catarrh in the 
head and throat, but has cured her of dyspe ja. 

RK. S. DUNKIN, Carrol, Ind. 

You may use my name, also that of po oh Sse 

’ at orf m e; we 
have both been cured by your treatment. We recom- 
mend your remedies to all we hear saying they have 
catarr We ean do it with pleasure and conscien- 
tiously, for we know of whet we speak. 

L. W. SPAYD, Colorado Springs, Col. 
I was thought to have had consumption, and 

ered many years with what was really Catarrh’ 

before I ghee he your treatment. I have had no 


return o d 5 
MISS LOUISE JAMES, Crab Orchard, Ky. 


and cost will be sent on application. 


for so sure a remedy. 
JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio. 

Your Cold Air Inhaling Balm has proved a great 
benefit to Mrs. Marble as well as myself | can heart 
ily recommend it to others. 

_ E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. 

It affords me great leasure to notify you that I 
have, as I sincerely believe, entirely recovered from 
that ioathsome disease, catarrh, through your very 
beneficial treatment. BK. BENEDICT, Baltimore, Md. 

I received your Catarrh S ific some time ago 
and used as ted. It ac like acharm. It cured 
my cough and stopped that wheezing | had in my 
throat. JAMES W. SANDERS, 

Five Mile, Mason Co., W. Va. 

Iam cured ; another formidable case at last yielded 
to your treatment. W. B. MORSE, Bryan, Texas. 

I am now entirely cured. When I had used it 
three months I felt like a different woman. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of your Catarrh treat- 
ment. It has saved my life. 

MRS. E. G. MITCHELL, Fairbury, DL 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and all diseases 
Home Treatment. or the Head, Throat, and Lungs, 
home, with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. We especially desire to treat those who 
have tried other remedies without success. A full statement of method of home treatment 


can be taken at 


Address, Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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